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ABSTRACT 

The study's purpose is to identify the origin and 
theoretical aspects of open education. In addition, the study applies 
the theoretical basis to the practices used by the facilitator and 
the learner in the industrial arts laboratory. Chapter 1 introduces 
the topic of open education and its implications for industrial arts. 
It presents the background stateaent, the statenent of the problea, 
need for the study, the scope and liiits, methods and procedures, and 
definition of terms. In chapter 2 a brief historical background of 
the open education movement is presented, followed by an overview of 
the child development theory of Jean Piaget and a discussion of the 
rationale of open education as it applies to the facilitator, the 
learner, and the environment. The purpose of chapter 3 is to analyze 
in detail the material presented in chapter 2. Chapter 4 synthesizes 
the material of chapters 2 and 3, from which characteristics for 
industrial arts programs are formulated. Numerous broad conclusions 
concerning the central theme and recommendations for the learner, 
facilitator, and environment are given. The document concludes with a 
foar-page bibliography and 44 pages of supplemental materials, 
including a statement of guiding principles, a survey instrument, 
criteria for open classrooms, correspondence, and a summarizing 
statement by the author. (Author/BP) 
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PREFACE 

The purpose of this study is to identify the origin and theo- 
retical aspects of Open Education. In addition, this study will 
apply the theoretical basis to the practices used by the facili- 
tator and the learner in the Industrial Arts Laboratory. 

A survey of the child development theory of Jean Piaget will 
bo presented, followed by a presentation of the views of many 
writers concerning the Open Education style of learning. From 
this a series of characteristics of Open Education will be present- 
ed and rolated to the "open" practices which would then be used 
in the Industrial Arts Laboratory. 

This study is being undertaken because of the belief that 
the many plans and approaches to teaching Industrial Arts are 
not based on the knowledge and understanding we presently have 
of how human beings grow and develop — learn if you will — in 
a natural and human way. It is the desire of the writer that 
this study will assist others in becoming aware of the deeper 
and more encompassing understandings of the innate ways in which 
human beings learn. It is also anticipated that others will be 
able to better define, on a personal basis, the practices they 
would necessarily employ in approaching the learner on the basis 
of how human beings learn. 

My deep felt gratitude and thanks is extended to my advisor, 
Dr. Charles W. Phallcn, for his patience and constructive criti- 
cism during the writing of this paper. Appreciation is also 



extended to my very close frienas Victoria Alexander and Lorraine 
Standera for their proofreading assistance, and to Christine Mintz 
for typing the final copy, and to my wife, Suzanne Donald, for her 
patience and encouragement while writing the paper, and the hours 
of time she spent editing, typing draft, and correcting my spelling. 
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Change is a constant re-^lity of living faced 
by both individuals and institutions, and its 
acceleration is one of the most critical prob- 
lems facing technological man. In the long 
run/ Alternative "O" (openness) must prove 
more practical than idyllic. Survival may re- 
quire greater openness than man has known 
throughout his history* 

Vivian S. Sherman 
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CHAPTER I 



PERSPECTIVE OF THE PROBLEM 

This chapter introduces the topic of Open Kducation and yts 
implications for Industrial Arts^ It presents the background 
statement, the statement of the problem, need for the study, the 
scope and limits, methods and procedures, and definition of terms, 

BACKGRO» OF THE STUDY 

Considerable effort has been made by this writer in teaching 
various contemporary programs of Industrial Arts; such as, the 
Line Production Experience, the Anthropological Study, the Group 
Industrial Study, and Research and Experimentation. After having 
considerable success with those x>^^ogr<^s, it was still considered 
unnatural to require an entire class of students to perform within 
the structure of one program. Individual choice and freedom was 
present widiin these programs, but it was still the teacher who 
had decided to put the students into the specific context of one 
type of program in the first place. This choice of program, which 
now seems to be a very critical choice in the process of developing 
the total individual stadent, was not his to make. 

Since Soptembor of 1969 this writer has come iji close contact 
in numerous school districts with the practical application of 
Individualized Instruction, Open Education, Humanistic Education 

1 
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Affective 'Education—all programs which concentrate on the development 
of the complete individual. As a rasult o* these experiences, it is 
felt that the many forward looking prograir.s mentioned before,- and otiiers 
as well, are excellent one which should be practiced more widely by the 
profession- But before they can reach their f^ll potential for re- 
leasing a student's capacity lor a more enccf^pdssing personal growth 
ar>d development, the programs noed to be allowed to become more real, 
more personal, more intrinsic, and more individual *or the student 
than they are at present. It seems ^hat the element of freedom of 
choice by the student must be his to exercise before ary program in 
Industrial Arts, be it traditional or contemporary, can release, and 
consequently develop, the many potentials of the total individual. 

The Open Education movement, which originated in England, is now 
receiving much attention across the United States. Because Open Educa- 
tion is based on the process of developing the physical, emotional a, 
intellectual growth of the complete individual, it is felt chat with;.n 
thi:j context of education there is immense potential for releasing the 
wider range of an individual's energies, and thus allowing for a broad- 
er and fuller development of an individual's unique and productive 
qualities. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

This study will concern itself with the following questions: 
(1) What is the rationale of Open Education? (2) How does this ration- 
ale apply to the process of educating human beings? (3) How does this 



apply to the field of Industrial Arts? 

NEED FOR THE STUDY 

Not only Industrial Aits, but the whole of education, is in the 
dynamic process of rapid chcuige and adjustment. It is becoming clearer 
that the individual must again turn to himself to find meaning, purpose, 
cind direction in his life, cuid not looking to the institutions of our 
society for his personal values and direction. Each human being, being 
an individual, separate and unique from all other human beings, should 
be allowed and encouraged to turn himself for clarification and defini- 
tion of what it is in his real world that gives life real meaning, 
spirit, inquisitiveness/ spontaneity, joy, personal direction, and 
satisfaction. • 

It is, therefore, the purpose of this study to develop a basis 
for the implimentation of Industrial Arts Laboratory Activities which 
rests on the development of the intrinsic nature of the individual 
and how his nature gives clarification, definition, and meaning to the 
objects ana events he experiences in his world. 

SCOPE AND LIMITS 

The scope of fcliis study v;ill be concerned with surveying Jean 
Piaget's theory of child development. From this psychological back- 
ground, the rationale of Open Education will be presented cis it 
applies to the facilitator, the learner, and the environment. 
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In synthesizing this material, the characteristics of Open Educa- 
tion will be applied to Industrial Arts. This study will not concern 
itself with an in depth history of the Open Education movement, nor its 
philosojAiical or sociological basis. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

This investigation is descriptive in nature. In this respect tfio 
study will proceed as follows: 

1. Survey the literature for the Child Development Theories of 
Jean Piaget- 

2. Survey the literature to determine the theoretical basis in- 
herent in Open Education, 

3. Analyze all material in terms of the problem. 

4. Present characteristics of Industrial Arts programs as would be 
practiced in an Open Education setting. 

Thus the organization of the study shall be discussed in the 
following manner: 

1. Chapter I provides the per<?pective of the problem, 

2. Chapter II presents a survey of the psychological basis of 
child development as seen by Jean Piaget, plus the rar.icnaie 
and theoretical basis of Open Education. 

3. Chapter III analyzes the information obtained in the literature, 

4. Chapter IV provides a synthesis of the problem and presen^-.s 
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characteristics of Industrial Arts programs as would be prac- 
ticed in an Open Education setting. 
5. Chapter V summarizes the study/ presents conclusions and 
recommendations drawn from the study. 



The following terms will be used in the study and are here defined; 



Accommmodation — the outgoing, adjusting process of 
reaching out to the environment. 

Adaption — the process of balancing the elements of 
assimilation and accommodation. 

Assimilation — the taking in process whether of 
sensation, nourishment, or experience. It 
is the process by which one incorporates 
things, people, ideas, customs and tastes 
into one's own activity. 

Egocehtricity — the infant's awareness of himself 
and his lack of awareness of his external world. 

Equilibrium — the state of balance between assimilation 
and accommodation. 

Facilitator — the teacher turned learner, the adult 
who supports and participates in and with the 
activities of the individual learner. 

Intelligence — adaptive thinking and action. 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 



m 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The purpose of this chapter will be to present a brief historical 
background of the Open Education Movement followed by an overview of 
the child development theory of the Swiss Genestic Epistomologist, Jean 
Piaget; the rationale of Open Education as it applies to the facili- 
tator, the learner, and the environment. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In August, 1963, the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England) was asked by Sir Edward Boyle, the then Minister of Education, 
to consider the whole subject of primary education and the transition 
to secondary education. 

This was in effect a directive to the council to report to the 
Minister of Education how far the intentions of Sir Henry Hadow and 
his committee had been carried out. For it was in 1926, 1931, and 
1933 that Hadow reported on the Education of the Adolesce: , the 
Primary School, and the Infant and Nursery School respectively. 
Hadow has been considered ever since as the "Architect of the English 
Educational System." 

In 1963, the Council (9, p.l) was asked to explore questions 
such as: 



Are children of today at the same stage of develop- 
ment as children of the same age were in 1926? Ought 
all, or nearly all, children of the same age to be 
able to do the same things? How great are the dif- 
ferences between boys and girls, and do they vary 
with age? If a child* s intelligence is tested at 
the age of eight or eleven, will the results hold 
good five or six years later? What is the rela- 
tionship between environment and genetic factors 
iw the shaping of human ability? 

It was believed because man ioiows more today than a generation 
ago about physical, intellectual, and emotional development in 
children, that we are in a better position to look again at the 
conclusions drawn by the Hadow reports of 1930. 

Other questions which relate more closely to the practical, 
everyday context of teaching were also e5:plored. (9, p. 2). Some of 
these were: 

Is there any genuine conflict between education 
based on children as they are,, and education thought 
of primarily as a preparation for the future? Has 
•finding out* proved to be better than 'being told'? 
Have methods been worked out through which discovery 
can be stimulated and guided, and children develop 
from it a coherent body of knowledge? Has the 
emphasis which the Hadow Report placed on individual 
progress been justified by its result? How can head 
teachers and class teachers arrange the internal 
workings of each school and each class to meet the 
different needs of the highly gifted boys and girls, 
of the slow learning pupils, and of all the infinite 
varieties of talent and interest that lie between? 
EX> children learn more through active co-operation 
than by passive obedience? 

In early 1967 the Central Advisory Council for Education (England) 

published its report in two volumes. Its impact here in the United 

States stemmed from Joseph Featherstone ' s articles in The New 
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Republic in 1967 and 1968 which served to alert educators that some 

significant changes were taking place in the English schools that had 

potential for positive incorporation in our own schools. Featherstone 

(28, p. 8) reports: 

. . . the example of British Schools is one strand 
in the growing, turbulent, increasingly confusing 
reform movement in America for 'open* informal 
schools — a movement whose ranks include such diverse 
figures as John Holt, and the head of New York City's 
teacher Union, Albert Shanker. 

He calls attention, "To the fact that British Primary Schools . . . are 

on their way toward establishing certain good conditions for children's 

learning on a fairly large national scale." (23) But, nationally, 

(England) education at the junior level is still fairly conventional, 

too often resembling the standard dreary fare of the later years of 

araerican elementary school. (23) 

Reforms developed first in infant schools, and then moved up to 

the junior schools, where, to date, "There is not the rich backlog of 

tradition and materials found at the infant level. Partly, too, it 

reflects real difficulties in organizing active learning for older 

children." (23) 

It is certain there is nothing at the secondary level to compare 
with the emerging vision of education in the primary schools. In both 
Britian and America there are strong dissatisfactions with secondary 
education, but neither country has any clear sense of the proper direc- 
tion for reform. The Plowden Report (9, p*10) has outlined the tenta- 
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tivc foundations of "a new way of thinking about what schools should be 
like, involving new conceptions of the role of the teacher, the organi- 
zation of the classroom, the nature of childrens' learning, how the 
school day should proceed, and what constitutes a proper curriculum 
for young children," Word of English practices comes to America at a 
time when many of them are questioning their schools* inadequate condi- 
tions of child learning. In America, a decade of educational innovation 
(23, p,18) has left a pedagogical vacuum: 

Teachers and parents are eager for concrete examples 
of good practice, and quite naturally, they have 
concentrated on the external features of good British 
classrooms; the stores of materials, the variety of 
activities going on, the absorption and self-discipline 
of the children, the freedom permitted toachers and 
children, the use of hallways, playgrounds and other 
space that gets wasted in too many United States 
scnools, the curriculum arising from interests and 
activities of teachers and children, and so on. 
This focus on specifics has been refreshing; too 
much of our talk on education is divorced from 
pedagogy and the realities of a life in the class- 
rooms. 

This statement describes what one would encounter if one visited a 

school practicing Open Education. 

The theory of open education gains significant support from the 

life's work of the Swiss Genetic Epistomologist , Jean Piaget (37). It 

is reportea (9, p. 192) in the Plowden Report that: 

Piaget* s thought, which influenced the 1931 report 
(the Hadow Report) and our own, is not easy to 
understand. It is almost impossible to express in 
other technical terms. Although he is not primarily 
an educationalist, his work has important implications 
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for teachers. His observations of the sequence in 
the development of children's concepts are being 
tested on samples of children in many countries and 
these tests are tending to confirm his main findings. 
Much more investigation is needed on the extent to 
which the school environment and the guidance and 
teaching provided by teachers can accelerate children's 
progress. The effect of social expectations on the 
way children learn also calls for study. Nevertheless 
Piaget's explanations appear to most educationalists in 
this country to fit the observed facts of children's 
learning more satisfactorily than any other. It is 
in accord with previous research by genetic psycholo- 
gists and with what is generally regarded as the most 
effective primary school practice, as it has been 
worked out empirically. 

Piaget's assumptions about children and his theory of child development 

are explored in the following section. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND CENTRAL DISCOVERIES 
OF JEAN PIAGET 



Jean Piaget is a Genetic Epistomologist who has spent most of his 
life trying, "... to discover the psychological structures that under- 
lie the formation of concepts fundamental to science . . . His method 
(of scientific inquiry) is the semi-clinical interview — a form of non- 
directive inquiry centered around a verbal or practical issue." (37) 

In describing Piaget* s method and techniques of investigation 

Woodward (51, p. 229) states: 

(He) is interested in the process of development. 
He has devised techniques which are aimed at dis- 
covering the type of thinking used by children when 
they tackle a problem. Thus, he records not merely 
the result, but how the child arrived at it. For 
both successful solutions and failures, he notes the 
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method the child uses and explores further by 
varying certain aspects of the problem* 

The techniques used vary with the age of the children, but "the process 

of development'* is what is being investigated. 

Chittenden (10, p*9) describes Piaget's methods in this manner: 

Piaget has never been especially interested in 
depicting, in a normative way,- the various re- 
sponses that may occur at particular ages, and 
one finds few statistical descriptions of children's 
responses in his books. Instead he has attempted 
to discover the underlying structure which gives 
rise to children's responses ... He is interested 
in the kinds of errors the child may make and in 
the kind of groupings he may attempt, rather than 
only the final result or the final arrangement 
made by the child. 

Similarily, Elkind (17, p. 28) states the following concerning 

Piaget's semi-clinical interview method of investi-jation: 

It was in the course of some routine intelligence 

testing that Piaget became interested in what lay 

behind children's correct, and particularly their 

incorrect answers. To clarify the origins of these 

answers he begam to interview the children in the 

open-ended manner he had learned while serving a 

brief internship at Bleuler's Psychiatric Clinic 

in Zurich. This semi-clinical interview procedure, 

aimed at revealing the processes by which a child 

arrives at a particular reply to a test question, j 

has become a trademark of Piagetian research 

investigation. 

Individual differences, motivation, and learning, all properly 
psychological issues, are largely irrelevant with respect to the kinds 
of questions with which Piaget is concerned. He does not deny them, 
they simply are not within the specific realm of his concerns. "Piaget 
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is concerned with those structures which, if they hold true for the in- 






dividual, also hold true for the species," (37) As Maier {21, p. 82) 






states it: 






Piaget proceeds with the assumption that Jl detailed 






investigation of any small sample of a spi^cies will 






yield basic information inherent to all members of 






that species. The children of Geneva, and his own, 






particularly, are representative of children every- 






where. Until recently ha made no allowance for 






sexual differences. 






Piaget 's assumption concerning the genesis of the species is also 






explained by Maier (27, p. 84) as follows: 






Piaget believes in universal order, lie suggests a 






single unity of all things: biological, social, 






psychological, and ideational, in living as well 






as non-living things. All science is interrelated. 






A theorem established in one branch of science, he 






feels, is directly relevant to the laws and prin- 






ciples of other branches. Altogether, Piaget 






insists upon cosmic unity, which provides one 






explanation for his notion that his samples are 






representative; he assumes that any deviation. 






whether cultural or hereditary, is an inconse- 






quential variation to the regular process of 






development. j 






It is the "regular process of development** that is important to j 






the sequential development of the child. "The order of stages in 






mental growth is what Piaget is concerned to make clear." (24, p. 47) 






Woodward notes that, **. . ., distinct stages rather than continuous 






development are postulated; the stages are characterized by different 






types of behavior and thinking, which succeed one another in the same 






order in the development of most children" (51) and Maier (27, p. 92) 
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elaborates on the order of developmental growth as follows: 

The important thing, as Piaget stresses, is the 
order of succession of the phases. The succession 
remains always the. same. Developmental phases, 
then arc agc^bound on the basis of Piaget' s pre^ 
liminary, cursory observations. They are also 
age- free in terms of their order of sequence. 

Piaget' s concept of development can be summarized 
by the six following generalizations: 

1. There is an absolute continuity of all 
developmental processes. 

2. Development proceeds through a continuous 
process of generalizations and differen- 
tiation* 

3. This continuity is achieved by a continuous 
unfolding. Each level of development finds 
its roots in a previous phase etnd continues 
into the following phase* 

4. Each phase entails a repetition of processes 
of the previous level in a different form of 
organization. Previous behavior patterns are 
sensed as inferior and become part of the new 
superior level. 

5. The differences in organizational pattern 
create a hierarchy of experience and actions. 

6. Individuals achieve different levels within 
the hierarchy, although . . .'there is in the 
brain of each individual the possibility for 
all these developments but they are not all 
realized' (Piaget) . 

Although sequential order is an important facuor in understanding 

the development of the child, it must not become confused with the 

sequential age of the child. The rate of sequential age is fixed in 

time. The rate of sequential development of the child is not fixed — 

only the order of sequential development. Elkind (17, p. 52) states 

that: 

Piaget proposes that intelligence — adaptive 
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thinking and action — develops in a sequence of 
stages that is related to age . • . Although 
Piaget believes that the order in which the 
stages appear hold true for all children / he 
also believes that the ages at which the 
stages evolve will depend upon the native 
endowiaents of the child and upon the quality 
of the physical and social envirrnment in 
which he is reared. 

Furthermore, Isaacs (24, p. 47) says that: 

The order of stages in mental growth is what 
Piaget is concerned to make clear; but whether 
they will be passed through with greater or 
less speed or zest or all around gain, or 
whether the latter stages will be reached at 
all, is a wide open question . . . Further- 
more, (Piaget' s) detailed figures plainly 
show a large overlap between the stages. 
Thus, some 4 to 5 year olds produce replies 
characteristic of the 7 to 8 year old average, 
and some 7 to 8 year oids respond like average 
4 to 5 year olds. 

Piaget* s theory involves the process of intellectual development 

and provides a conceptual framework from which to understand and study 

the behavior of individuals. Ever present in the evolving process of 

development is a constant striving for equilibrium. Elkind notes, 

"Piaget* s theory in the most general sense, is that of subject-object 

equilibration, the view that mental growth is governed by a continual 

activity aimed at balancing the intrusions of the social and physical 

environment with the organisms need to conserve its structural system." 

(37, p.l) Piaget describes equilibration, or equilibrium, as **An 

overriding principal of mental development in the sense that all 

mental growth progresses toward an ever more complex and stable level 
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of organization. {37, p.l.) 

To further explain the concept of equilibrium as it applies to the 
individual's tending to further and more complex development or organ- 
ization, Piaget (37, p. 38) explains: 

The Psychological Development that starts at birth 
and terminates in adulthood . . . consists essentially 
of activity directed toward equilibrium. . . . all 
action — that is to say, all movement, all thought, or 
all emotion — responds to a need. Neither the child 
nor the adult executes any external or even entirely 
internal act unless impelled by a motive; this can 
always be translated into a need (an elementary 
need, an interest, a question, etc.) ... a need 
is always a mimifestation of disequilibrium: There 
is need when either something outside outselves or 
within us (physically or mentally) is changed and 
behavior has to be adjusted as a function of this 
change. 

Conversely, action terminates when a need is satis- 
fied, that is to say when equilibrium is re-establish- 
ed between the new factor that has provoked the need 
and the mental organization that existed prior to 
the introduction of this factor. (This is to say) 
Human action consists of a continuous and perpetual 
meciianism of readjustment and equilibrium. 

It is through the process of equilibration, says Woodward (51, p. 
316 and 298) that the child himself "Constructs a formless world of 
sensations into a meaningful world of objects." His developing world 
is, "Extended, modified, and co-ordinated through the child's explora- 
tory behavior with physical objects." In fact, according to Elkind 
(17, p. 52), one of Piaget's major discoveries is "the importance of 
reason in the child's spontaneous construction of his world. • . . The 



child does more than reflect what is presented to his senses.'" His 




.Image of reality, says Elkind, is in fact, ... "a reconstruction of 

the world and not a simple copy of it.** (17, p. 52) 

Maier (21, p. 85) explains the child's exploratory behavior in 

terms of Piaget*s explanation of the etiology of human behavior: 

(Piaget*s) theory of cognitive development rests 
upon a chain of assumptions which find explanations 
in two different aspects of his developmental theory: 
First, biological growth points to all mental pro- 
cesses; and second, in the processes of experiences — 
the origin of all acquired characteristics — the 
organism discovers the separate existence of what 
he experiences. In experiencing his own native 
reflexes, the individual is led to use them and to 
appiy them, resulting in the acquisition of new 
behavior processes. Consequently, Piaget establishes 
the basic assumption that human systems of organiza- 
tions arc not acquired purely socially, but evolve 
from an individual's natural patterns of living. 
In Piaget* s words, "they constitute a law of nature ** 
and the evolution of cognitive organizations is 
explained by two different assumptions which Piaget 
alternately implies: 

1. 



2. 



Consciousness, judgement, and reasoning — in fact, all attributes of 
personality — depend primarily upon the evolving intellectual capacity 
of the individual to organize his experience. Consequently, the 
totality of his experiences shapcr. the interests of an individual and 



The organization and interrelationships of 
objects, space, causality, and time presume 
a priori , the existence of definite patterns 
of intellectual development. 
The intellect organizes its own structure 
by virtue of its experience with objects, 
space, causality* and time^ and the inter- 
relationship of these environmental realities. 



the specific experiences he tends to pursue. 
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Isaacs (24, p. 48) says that true learning is growth that starts 
from birth and in some degree goes on all our lives. Growth occurs 
through the child's own experiences with active doing, and his learning 
and understanding frcm doing. "Above all else, (his experiences) are 
cumulative. That is, (experiences) form a structure in the child's 
mind which he himself keeps building up. Each new level is only made 
possible by what has been built before but then leads on to a further 
advance and a greater and richer whole." 

With respect to equilibrixim and the child's exploratory behavior — 
as well as his exploratory behavior throughout his lifetime — Piaget 
(27, p.8S), us .ng a Genetic Epistomologist View, maintains that "achiev- 
ing a near equilibrium in a constant changing situation is the goal of 
all human functions; biological, affective, and above all, mental," 
He proceeds to explain the relationship of the affective human function 
to uhe biological and mental function. Piaget (37, p. 33) thus presence 
the following: 

In all behavior the motives and energizing dynamisms 
reveal affectivity, while the techniques and adjust- 
ment of the means employed constitute the cognitive 
sensor-motor or rational aspect. There is never a 
purely intellectual action, and numerous emotions, 
interests, values, impressions of harmony, etc. 
intervene — for example, in the solving of a mathe- 
matical problem. Likewise, there is never a purely 
affective act, e.g. love presuppot>es comprehension. 
Always and everywhere, in object-related behavior 
as well ao in interpersonal behavior, both elements 
are involved because the one presupposes the other. 



Maier (27, p. 88) interprets Piaget thusly: 
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Piaget assumes that affect (emotion) evolves from 
the saine nrimary processes as its intellectual 
counterpart. He vacillates in his assumptions as 
to wherher affect assumes an equal rank or a sub- 
ordinate position to intellectual organization. 
At one time, affect regulates the energies of 
actions and intellectual structure determines the 
techniques, while in other instances intellectual 
processes determine the capacity of emotional 
receptivity. Altogether, however, it can be 
stated that the two functions, intellect and 
dffect, are like two sides of a coin. 

Piaget (35, p. 275) continues to state, "Both are always together as 

one. Both serve the adaption to the environment." Piaget (1, p. 3) 

goes on to se.y, "Reason and feelings are not independent faculties, 

they are always united in the facts." Another source from Piaget 

(34, p. 207) explains, "We do not love without seeking to ur'iderstand 

cind we do not even hate without a subtle use of judgement." 

In summation, Maier (27, p. 89) states that Piaget* s theory, "Rests 

upon the assumption that human personality evolves from a composite of 

intellectual and affective functions, and also from the interrelation 

of these two functions. The intellectual processes provide direction 

by organizing and integrating these functions of personality (reason 

and feeling) . " 

PERIODS OF THE CHILD'S 
COGNITIVE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Piaget* s stages of cognitive growth cind development are divided 



into four main periods and these periods are further divided inno a 
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chronologiccl series of staces. The first period is Sensori-motor Per- 
iod. This period lasts for about the child's first two yaars of life 
and is subsequently divided into six smaller stages. Pulaski (41, p. 207) 
describes these six stages as follows: 

Stage I (0-1 month^ — Characterized by neonatal 
reflexes and gross, uncoordinated body move- 
ments. Stage of complete ego-centrism with 
no distinction between self and outer reality; 
no awareness of self as such. 

Stage II (1-4 months) — New response patterns are 
foraed by chance from combinations of primitive 
reflexes. The baby's fist accidentally finds 
its way into his mouth through co-ordination of 
arm moving and eu eking. 

Stage III (4-8 months) — New response patterns are 
co-ordinated and repeated intentionally in order 
to maintain interesting changes in the environ- 
ment. 

Stage IV (8-12 months) — More complex co-ordinations 
of previous behavior patterns, both motor and 
perceptual. Baby pushes aside obstacles or uses 
parent's hand as a means to a desired end. 
Eniercjence of amticipatory and intentional behavior; 
beginning of search for vanished objects. 

Stage V (12-18 months) — Familiar behavior patterns 
varied in different ways as if to observe different 
results. Emergence of directed groping toward a 
goal, and of new means-pnd manipulations for 
reaching desired objects. 

Stage VI years) — I:itemali7.ation of sensori- 

motor behavior pattern-^ and beginnings of symbolic 
representation. InvenLicn of new means through 
internal experimentation rather than external trial 
and error. 

The second period is describee^ as the Pre-operational Period which 
covers the span from two to about seven years of age. Pulaski (41, 
p. 208) describes this period as being, "Characterized by ego-centric 
thinking expressed in animism, artif icialism, realism, and magic 
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onuiipotence." This period is also divided into two stages as described 

by Pulaski (41, p. 208): 

Pre conceptual Stage (2-4 years) — Development of 
perceptual constancy and of representation 
through drawings, language, dreams, and symbolic 
play. Beginnings of first overgeneralized 
attempts at conceptualization # in which representa- 
tives of a class are not distinguished from the 
class itself (e g. , all dogs are called by the 
name of the child's own dog). 

Perceptual or Intuitive Stage (4-7 years) — Pre- 
logical reasoning appears, based on perceptual 
appearances intempered by reversibility (e.g., 
Grandma in a new hat is no longer recognized 
as Grandma) . Trial and error may lead to an 
intuitive discovery of correct relationships, 
but the child is unable to take more than one 
attribute into account at one time, (e.g., 
brown beads cannot at the same time be wooden 
beads) . 

The third period of cognitive growth and development in children 
is the Concrete Operational Period which covers approximately seven to 
eleven years of age. It is, according to Pulaski (41, p.208) , "Cuar- 
acterized by thought that is logical and reversible. The child under- 
stcinds the logic of classes and relations and can co-ordinate series 
and part-whole relationships dealing with concrete things." 

The fourth period, also described by Pulaski (41, p. 208) is the 
Formal Operational Period which covers the ages from about eleven years 
to adulthood. This phase is, "Characterized by the logic of proposi- 
tions, the ability to reason from a hypothesis to all its conclusions, 
however theoretical. This involves second-order questions, or think- 
about thoughts or theories rather than concrete realities." All four 
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of these stages are also explained within the chart on the following 
page (Fig. 1). 

Piaget states that before one can exanine the details of develop- 
ment at any level or phase, one must determine what is, "Common to the 
needs and interests present at all ages." He defines this commonality 
at all ages as the process of "adaption." In the biological sense, the 
dictionary defines adaption as "a change in structure, function, or form 
that produces better adjustment of an animal or plant to its environ- 
ment." This is the essence of biological functioning cind likewise the 
essence of intellectual functioning which remains constant throughout 
life. (41). Adaption, according to Maier (27, p. 86) is the, "cognitive 
striving of the organism to find an equilibrium between his environment 
and himself." Pulaski sees it (41, p. 6) as, "The ability to organize 
the myriad of sensations and experiences we encounter into some kind of 
order, and to adapt ourselves to our surroundings." And for Piaget, 
psychological adaption also includes the means of modifying the environ- 
ment to one's own ends. Pulaski (41, p. 6) continues, "Such functioning 
is characteristic of living organisms at all levels; it is part of our 
biological inheritance." 

In turn, Piaget uses two terms to explain the processing of adap- 
tion. They are assimilation and accomodation. These are twin processes 
which go on continuously in all living organisms. In the biological 
sense, the dictionary defines assimilation as such, "To take up and make 
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part of itself or oneself; absorb and incorporate; digest; as, the body 



assimilates food." Psychologically it is described by Pulaski {41, p. 7) 
as, "The taking-in process, whether of sensation, nourishment, or ex- 
perience. It is the process by which one incorporates things, people, 
ideas, customs, and tastes into ones own activity." Piaget (37, p. 8) 
himself describes it as the incorporating of, "things and people into 
the subject's own activity, i.e. to 'assimilate' the external world 
into the child's psychological structures that have already been con- 
structed." 

The dictionary defines accommodation as such, "to make fit; adjust; 
adapt; adaptation to a purpose." Pulaski (41, p. 7) describes it as, 
"the outgoing, adjusting process of reaching out to the environment." 
Piaget says it is the readjustment of the psychological "structures as 
a function of subtle transformations, i.e. to 'accommodate' them to 
external objects." 

Pulaski (41, p. 8) expresses the balancing of these two elements of 

adaption in this way: 

In Piaqet's developmental psychology the biuby is 
never a passive, helpless infant as some psycholo- 
gists picture him, reacting only to loud noises and 
loss of support. He is an active and curious or- 
ganism, reaching out, experimenting, seeking always 
to maintain a stable balance between assimilation 
and accommodation, between his inner reality and 
that of the world around him. Just as the body 
seeks to find a physiological state of equilibrium 
between exercise and rest, or hunger and over-eating, 
so the child's equilibrium is sought between what he 
understands and what he experiences in his environ- 
ment. This process of seeking mental equilibrium 
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Piaget calls equilibration. Its function is to 
bring about a balanced co-ordination between 
assimilation and accomodation, just as a thermostat 
maintains a constant balance between hot and cold. 
He conceives of this process as the mechanism for 
growth and transition in cognitive development. 

And Piaget (37, p. 8) describes these processes in the following manner: 

In assimilating objects, action and thought must 
accommodate to these objects; they must adjust to 
external variation. The balancing of the processes 
of assimilation and accommodation may be called 
•adaption*. Such is the general form of psycho- 
logical equilibrium, and the progressive organiza- 
tion of mental development appears to be simply an 
ever more precise adaptation to reality. 

A closer examination of Jean Piaget' s periods of intellectual growth 
and development will be presented in the following section. The first 
period of Piaget* s child development theory is called the Sonsori-motor 
Period and is further divided into six shorter stages. 

Sensori-motor Period . Stage I — Even at this neonate stage of life 

the organisms reflex behaviors, such as crying, sucking, ,,gaspin<J, and 

variations in the rhythm of breathing, are beginnings of the development 

of his intelligence and nascent affective life. (27) This early mental 

development determines the entire course of psychological evaluation. 

(37) Piaget (37, p. 9) says that, "at birth, mental life is limited to 

the exercises of reflex apparatus, i.e., of hereditarily determined 

scnsori and motor co-ordinations that correspond to instinctual needs." 

He (32, p. 6) continues by saying: 

The point of doparture of development should not be 
sought in the reflexes conceived as simple isolated 
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responses, but in the spontaneous and total activi- 
ties of the organism. There are relatively fixes 
and predictable reflexes embedded in this total 
activity, but they can be viewed as a differentiation 
of this global activity. Some of these reflexes are 
developed by exercise instead of remaining uncharged 
or atrophying and are the points of departure for the 
development of schemes of assimilation. 

On the one hand, it has been shown by the study of 
animal behavior as well as by the study of the 
electrical activity of the nervous system that the 
organism is never passive, but presents spontaneous 
and global activitie*^ whose form is rhythmic. On 
the other hand/ erribryological analysis of the re- 
flexes has encibled us to establish the fact that 
reflexes are formed by differentiation upon a 
groundwork of more globa^ activities. . . • It is 
an overall rhythm which culminates in a succession 
of differentiated and co-ordinated reflexes, and 
not the reflexes which lead to that rhythm. 

In this first stage, Piaget uses the term egocentrism to describe 

the infant's awareness of himself and lack of awareness of the external 

world around him. Pulaski (41, p. 16) explains this concept in these 

te '^ms: 

(Piaaet does not mean) that the baby is self-centered 
but that is is unaware of anything beyond himself. 
IIo knows nothing of the world apart from his immediat-o 
consriousness and therefore cannot at first distinguish 
himself from it or make any sense out of the variety of 
stimuli he receives from it. 

Piaget (37, p. 12) describes how the neonate begins to include the 

external world into his own reality: 

At the outset of mental evolution there is no 
definite differentiation between the self and 
the external world. . . . The self is at the 
center of reality to begin with for the very 
reason that it is not aware of itself, while 
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the external world will become objectified to the 
degree that the self builds itself as a function 
of subjective or internal activity. In other 
words, consciousness starts with an unconscious 
and integral egocentricity, whereas the progress 
of sensor i-motor intelligence leads to the con- 
struction of an objective universe in which the 
subject's own body is an element among others 
and with which the internal life / localized in 
the subject's own body, is contrasted. 

To this broadening sense of awareness Maier (27, p,45) adds: 

He initiated general organizational patterns of 
behavior (schema) basic to his unfolding life* 
. . . Change, or development comes about by 
•living*. The organism is never something; he 
is always becoming something by the very fact 
that his is also confronted by em environment 
which also makes its demands upon the individual 
by the fact of his mere existence in the environ- 
ment. 

Stage II — (1-4 months) Primary circular reactions mark the begin- 
ning of the second stage when reflexive behavior is slowly replaced by 
voluntary movements. Primary circular reactions, according to Maier 
(27, p. 96) refers to "the assimilation of a previous experience and the 
recognition of the stimulus which triggers the reaction." Piaget de- 
scribes the latter as the emergence of the accomodativo process. The 
child incorporates and adapts his reactions to an environment reality. 
A synthesis of assimilation and accommodation occurs, which, in essence 
is • adaption. • 

Maier (27, p. 96) purports: 

Primary circular reactions, however simple, pro" 
vidos an organizational pattern, or schema, by 
which two of three factors are organized into a 
relationship pattern superimposed upon the previous 
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action patterns of reproducing? ^ repetition , and 
sequontiality > Schema, for Piaget, is an estab- 
lished pattern of a meaningful, repeatable 
psychological unit of intellectual behavior. if 
is a behavioral event which can be repeated and 
co-ordinated with others. 

Maier (27, p. 98) continues that the major theme of this period is 

the; 

Child's capacity to incorporate the new results of 
his behavior as part of his continuing behavior. 
Now or past experiences have no meaning unless they 
become part of a primary circular reaction pattern. 
The infant has to experience any new object through 
his accustomed repertoire of sensory activities — 
sucking, touching, etc. 

Stage III (4-8 months) —Maier calls this stage on of secondary 

circular reactions and Piaget calls this stage of, "practical and 

sensori-motor intelligence itself." (37) Piaget (37, p. 11 continues: 

It is an entirely practical intelligence based on 
the manipulation of objects; in place of words and 
concepts it uses percepts and movements organized 
into 'action schemata'. The baby simply grasps 
and manipulates everything he sees in his immediate 
environment as he begins a co-ordination between 
vision and prehension. Ke begins to respond to 
something in the external environment with prac- 
tical and sensori-motor intelligence. 

Maier (27, p. 98) elaborates this way: 

Activity remains the primary motive of experience. 
Increasingly, however, the infant also widens the 
scope of his activity by relating two or more 
sensori-motor activities into one experimental 
sequence, or sch<;ma . The infant will combine 
visible, tactile, or other differentiated exper- 
iences into a single experience. This ever un- 
folding intellectual process of combining occurs 
predominantly by using vision as the prime co- 
ordinator. Visible fractions of an object can 
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serve to trigger an action sr:quence. An action 
sequence, however, contains the potential for 
many intellectual accompli shme :s. Most roots 
for future cognitive understandings are acquired 
during this early sensori-xnotor phase which can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. The child reacts to distant objects and although 
he still considers ends and means a?, one, the 
beginning of the differentiation between cause 
and effect takes place. 

2. Qualitative and quantitative evaluation find their 
roots in these simple experiences (i.e. "more" or 
"less" shaking). 

3. The various and dictinct reactions and response 
patterns are ultimately unified into a single, 
unified action sequence. 

4. This co-ordination of separate experiences into 
one schema leads to an awakening awareness in 
the infant that he, too, is a part of the sphere 
of action. 

5. The notion of time finds a cursory introduction 
into the infant's mind, as he gains a dim aware- 
ness of a "before" and "after" in each action 
sequence. 

6. Tiie recognition of particular stimulus as a part 
of an entire action sequence introduces the use 

of ^ymboJs as a kind of shorthand to comprehension 
and leads eventually to communication. This early 
awareness of stimuli as symbols also serves as an 
introiiuction to a cense of future. 

7. Variety in available patterns of action, the uawniiig 
recognition of symbols, rudimentary projecting of 
time, as well as increased accommodation stress tlie 
intentional aspects pf the child's prospective 
behavior. 

Each of these seven beginnings has significance for 
the developing infant; only the synthesis of all, 
however, indicates actual intellectual development. 

Stage IV (8-12 months) — This stage, the secondary schemata stage , 

is characterized by intentional behavior. (27) The infant actually 

sets out to obtain a certain result. (35) In this fourth phase Piaget 
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(37# p. 11) says, "The baby is not content merely to reproduce movements 
and gestures that have led to an interesting effect. He varies them 
Intentionally in order to study the results of these variations and 
tlxxxs gives hirnself over to true explorations or to •experiments in order 
to see. • 

Maier {21, p. 101) puts this stage into focus in this manner: 

Familiar modes and sensori-motor activities are 
applied to new situations. Increased experimenta- 
tion, facilitated by the child's greater mobility, 
directs his interests to an environment beyond his 
heretofore limited functioning. He now experiments 
with new ways of dealing with them. During this 
period the child is involved in continued and re- 
peated experimentation. . . . Trial and ei.i.or 
behavior is extant during this phase of development, 
employing previous behavioral patterns in new ways 
and selecting those results most useful to the 
achievement of desired goals. 

Also in this stage, the child's complete egocentrism begins to give 
Way to a higher form of awareness as Pulaski (41, p. 19) explains, "The 
child's notion oC object constancy or permanence (is) one of the major 
achievements of the sensori-motor period. An essential for later 
learning, this realization of the permanence of objects reduces the 
child's egocentrism by enabling him to differentiate between himself 
and external reality which exists independently of him." 

Maier also explains how the child's egocentrism is lessened as he 

"experiments in order to see" his world of objects and things. He 

(27, p. 102) states: 

The infant's new level of intelloctual organi;iation 
affords him the ability to recognize signs and, the 
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capacity to a*iticipate appropriate responses to them, 
create in the child a sense of independence from the 
action in progress. The center of activity becomes 
removed from the child's own actions. . . . The 
child can experience action by observation. He lets 
things happen and observes the results. This is cin 
important advancement. He observes in order to 
understand that which is beyond his immediate active 
involvement. 

Stage V ( 12-18 months)— - The discovery of now means through active 

experime ntation refers to tertiary circular reactions and introduces 

the fifth stage (27). This fifth stage, according to Pulaski (41, p. 20) 

is what Piaget refers to as "directed groping". "The child begins to 

experiment in order to .^ee what will happen. No longer does he simply 

repeat movements in order to produce a desired result. Now he begins 

to vary his movements as if to observe how the results will differ." 

AC Maier (27, p. 102) interprets this: 

It almost seems as jf tha child were saying to him- 
self, "Let's try it this time in a new way." This 
experimentation entails ^^ne application of old means 
of secondary circular reaclion to n?w situations. 
The child incorporates into his knowledge the actions 
of this new experimentation and its results. Piauet 
locates in this cyclic repetition the roots of rational 
judgement and* ultimately; intellectual reasoning. 

Also at this stage the child t>ecomes more aware of the relation- 
ships between objects. Piaget sees this as the eaiiy traces of memory 
and retention. The child can only retain previous behavior patterns so 
long as they become part of a behavi-^r sequence. .Maier, (27, p. 104) 
mentions, "The awareness of an object's relationship to oLher objects 
is essential to remembrance of the object. The failure to remember, 
therefore, is due to a failure to understand relationships." 
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The child also recognizes the existence of causes vrtiich are com- 
pletely independent of his activity. He sees that other people are 
autonomous centers of action but that he also has the power to cause 
action. Maier (27, p. 104) explains that this recognition to himself 
and others as centers of action and power, "IB essential for the 
(child's) evolving capacity to relate to different people. Ihese 
developanents are necessary to the affective behavior of competition and 
rivalry. . . . The capacity to imitate, to act like another person, 
depends upon (this) ability to descem differences between objects." 

Stave VI (18-24 months) — The stage of invention of new means 
through mental combinations; the final stage of the Sensori-motor Period. 
In this stage Piaget (32, p. 11) says tlie, "Child becomes capable of 
finding new means not only by external or physical groping, but also 
by internalizes combinations that culminate in sudden comprehension or 
insight . An "act of intelligence" is involved only where there is 
"suddent comprehension." (35) 

The "invention of new means" in stage six is explained by Pulaski 
(41, p. 22) as, "The child's physical or motor action is ' interiorized' ; 
the child thinks about how he would do something without actually doing 
it, until he reaches a satisfactory solution. The child is making the 
transition from physical to mental operations or tho'ight and can rep- 
resent actions in a symbolic way without actually performing them." 
• Maier (27, p. 107) adds that tl^.c child: 
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Not only experiences himself as one among many, he 
also understands himself as a single entity. . . • 
He can also conceive of objects without having a 
detailed personal experience of them. His previously 
acquired capacity to perceive cause is extended to a 
point where he can envisage himself as the potential 
cause or initiator of action. 

This sixth stage of the Sensori -motor Phase of development marks 
the completion of the previous five stages. As Fiaget (32, p. 12) 
states, "It is by means of uninterrupted succession of assimilations or 
various levels (stage I through V) that the sensori-motor schemes Ic 
to those new combinations and internalizations that finally make 
immediate comprehension possible in certain situations. 

PrG-opera tional Period s The second period of Piaget's child devel- 
opment theory is called the Pro-operational Phases and consists of two 
stages: the Pce-conceptual Stage and the Perceptual or Intuitive Stage. 

Pre--onceptual Stage (2-4 years)— At this stage the child is seen 

as building his conception of the world and its laws and in so doing 

he seems to repeat at the concoptuaJ level many of the types of errors 

that he made during infancy at the sensori-motor level. Baldwin (3, p. 

21) says that: 

This suggests that all of us probably operate on 
both levels. ^*.e sensori-motor adaptations of 
infancy are not replaced by the later, more 
conceptual, and cognitive types of adaptations; 
in fact the sensorx-motor adaptations continue 
to develop throughout childhool and become more 
adapted and skillful. But alongside of them 
develops a new way of dealing with problems, an 
intellectual-conceptual way. 

A general characteristic of pre-conceptual thought is egocentrism. 
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The child knows his world only as he sees it. Pulaski (41, p. 42) de- 
scribes the pre-conceptual child as one who: 

Cannot reconstnict his own reasoning, or justify 
his argument because he cannot think about them 
objectively or from another persons point of view. 
In fact, he assumes that all the world shares his 
thoughts and feelings and that therefore he need 
not explain them. It takes a good many years of 
interaction with others fox. him to outgrow this 
egocentric attitude. 

Chittenden (10, p. 11) recounts that when observing two children of 
this period they give, "The impression of talking to (oneself), without 
bothering about the other child. Very rarely did he suceed in placing 
himself at the latter 's point of view." He continues to explain that 
the child r "believes from the start that the listener will grasp every- 
thing, will almost know beforehand all that should be known, and will 
interpret every subtlety." 

During the life of the child in the 2-4 year old period, he appears 
to be in a state of investigation. Play, which serves to consolidate 
and to enlarge the child's previous experiences, occupies most of his 
time. Maier (27, p. 109) describes this activity of the child as one 
where: 

He is actually pretending that he is performing 
real-life tasks. . . . For the child play has 
all the elements of reality. . . . Symbolic 
play and the playful repetition of actual 
events bring the child in contact with the 
questions and objects of everyday life. In a 
spiral-like fashion his contacts evolve more 
and more into realistic experience with his 
social world. 
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Pulaski (41, p. 25) adds that, "Piaget feels that the 'make-believe* 
play of this period is very important because through it the child is 
assimilating symbolically the activities, roles, and ideas, of the 
world around him." Pulaski (41, p. 9 7) continues to explain the steps 
through which words develop through the process of play; "The develop- 
ment of language is also dependent upon the symbolic function of play. 
I 

First comes the actual sonsori-motor experience with an object or action 
Then comes the mcike-believe reliving of that experience; and finally 
comes a word which represents the whole schema verbally." 

The developing language actually stems from the pre-verbal, sensori 
motor period of the child. Gchwebel (46, p. 23) views language in this 
way; 

Piaqet holds that the sources of thought are to bo 
found not in language but in the prevcrbal, sensori- 
motor actions performed and experienced by the very 
young child during the first two years of life. 
The infant, for example, directs his activity 
first to m^mipulations and then toward his own 
satisfactions. Later be will search for oxpJ anations 
and will want to tell others. Language shows his 
knowledge of objects, events, and relationships 
rather than his reaction to these. 

Language, as play, also serves as a vehicle of development as the child 

repeats words and connects these words with visible objects or per- 

ceived actions. Maier (27, p. 110) says that, "The more a child verbally 

expresses desire, experience, or thought without having to act them 

out, the more it is indicated that he accepts speech as a conveyor. 

. . . Communication by verbal or nonverbal language establishes a bond 
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between thought and word." 

Imitation of others is mostly a spontaneous process in children of 
these ages. Pulaski (41, p. 225) defines imitation as that which, "Rep- 
resents the child's attempt to adjust to the environment. It is based 
primarily upon accommodation of the child to that he observes around him 
whether he understands it or not." Pulaski (41, p. 26) furthier explains, 
"The primary function of imitation (is accommodation): By imitating 
the speech, the behavior, the activities of adults, children learn to 
adjust to new situations in their world." 

Maier (27, p. Ill) points out that:: 

Imitation furnishes (the child) with a wealth of 
new symbols for objects and also enriches his 
repertoire of available behavior. The process of 
shifting his attention from himself to others and 
then back to himself further helps him to refine 
his imitation to more closely approximate the 
action sequence of the model. His interests and 
awareness place a greater enphasis upon objects 
and actions in his environmental world. 

The absence or severe retardation of play, language or imitative 
behavior leaves a child in his autistic world and less subject to the 
impact of his environment. 

The child's view of causality — certain actions of his produce cer- 
tain results — is likewise egocentric. As a result of his sensori-motor 
development and his experience with sequential relationships during 
this period, the child has developed an internal exj)erimental schema 
that underlies his understanding of cause and effect relationships. 
Maier (27, p. 112) says, "The child reasons that one event followed by 
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another event must have a causal relationship. The child begins to 

think in terms of relationships and establishes his own view of cause 

and effect." 

Pulaski (41, p. 39) explains that: 

The child with his needs and purposes is still the 
'raison d'etre* of the universe; everything is made 
for man and children according to an established 
and wise plan with the human being at its center. 
. . . The child's assumption (is) that the world 
was created for him (and) he can control It. 
• . . The child (exemplified) by his behavior 
or incantations can control the forces of nature. 

The child exhibits a high egocentricity with respect to causality. 

Also/ in the pre-conceptual stage of life, investing a model with 

unusual desirability and/or power leads to identification. Piaget 

(1/ p. 308) explains it as follows: 



The child feels close to those who satisfy his needs 
and immediate interests. He selects them as his 
model. These spontaneously selected models become 
frequently for years the measuring stick for value 
judgement. In spite of unavoidable conflicts, 
particularly during the period of negativism around 
ago throe, the spontaneously selected model, usually 
the caring adult, remains the object of identifica-- 
tion and obedience. Under ordinary conditions the 
young child maintains a sense of respect and awe 
for the superior {K)wcrs of his caretakers. He 
places him in an omnipotent position. The child's 
sense of obedience and awe ... is derived out of 
a combination of love and fear and provides the 
foundation for his conscience. Obedience to the 
demand becomes only then a moral obligation when 
the person requesting obedience is held in awe. 
Respect for the caretaker requires obedience to 
the values established by him. 

Identification on the present level emerges from a combination of 

imitation and a sense of awe for the model. Maier (27, p. 114) explains 
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identification as it relates to judgement: 

The individual's original focus of interest 
in his own body has been expanded to interests 
in his immediately experienced environment. 
Episodes related to family feelings now provide 
him with most of his af fective^laden experiences. 
This spontaneously developed identification be- 
comes a guidepost for all judgement. 

The child in this way builds up his affective system of values — 
his conscience. 

This concludes the pro-conceptual stage of development. We will 
not look into the intuitive stage. 

Intuitive Stage (4-7 years) — Piaget indicates that this phase, as 
well as the previous one, forms a bridge between the child's passive 
acceptance of tne environment as it is experienced and his ability to 
react to it realistically. (41) 

In this phase the child begins to use words in his thoughts. 
This phase is called Intuitive because, according to Pulaski (41, p. 121), 
"It lacks the logical, reversible character of true conceptual thinking. 
Reasoning is still symbolic, based on personal egocentric feelings 
rather than socialized logic." And Maier (27, p. 115) suggests, "Just 
as the child had to coordinate sensori -motor experience on an earlier 
level, so on this level of intuitive thought the child has to coordinate 
;^erbpectives of different individuals, including himself. He must 
co-ordinate his own subjective and egocentric versions of the world 
with the real world around him." 

The child's thinking at this stage is largely the verbalization 
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of his mental processes, Maier (27, p*115) suggests, "As the child once 






employed his motor apparatus to act out his thinking, he now employs 






speech to express his thinking, yet his thinking remains largely ego- 






centric." At this early age of verbal thought the child also shows that 






he can think only of one idea at a time. He is still incapable of think- 






ing in terms of the whole • He is preoccupied with the parts and if he 






attempts to think in terms of the whole, he would lose sight of the 






parts and their relationships which he is just beginning to grasp. (27) 






It is during the stage of intuitive thought that the child becomes rudi- 






mentarily aware of relationships which eventually can be made into a 






conceptual hierarchy. But such early understandings are still usually 






related to concrete events. Pulaski (41, p. 122) says that, "Thought 


• 




at this stage continues to be imaged and intuitive and the equilibrium 






between assimilation and accommodation is not yet permanent. It is 






this intuitive thought, F<^mi-reversiblc but without rigorous compositions. 






that constitutes the transi n from pre-concepts to concepts." 






Baldwin (3, p. 245) speaks o^ 'ntuitive thought in this znanner: 






"The child acquires a mode of dealing with many of the problems of 






integrating different view points and information from different sources. 






He can frequently feel his way through a problem to a correct answer 






but he still does not have a clear conceptual representation." Baldwin 






(3, p. 246) continues to explain the process of intuitive thought. The 






child: 




• 


Takes a mental picture in all its concreteness , 
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then mentally manipulates it to get new information. 
It is as if his mental picture followed laws that 
governed the real object/ but he could not formulate 
those laws conceptually and thus see the problem 
through in a strictly logical fashion to an answer. 

According to Maier (27/ p. 120) / Language in this stage serves a 

threefold purpose: 

First/ as an important tool of intuitive thought, 
it is employed to reflect upon an event and pro- 
ject it into the future. Self-conversation (or 
thinking aloud) is a common occurance at this age. 
. . • Second/ speech remains primarily a vehicle 
of egocentric ccxmnunications with assimilation as 
its most potent adaptive process. . . . Finally/ 
speech is a means of social communication in the 
accommodative sense. It serves as a means to 
understand the external environment and to adapt 
to it. Conversation is an extension of thinking 
aloud cuid projects individual thoughts into the 
social plane and encourages collective thinking. 

Pulaski (41/ p. 121) adds, language/ "Makes possible shared meanings 
and social intercourse which helps to correct the private distortions 
of childhood. In fact, true concepts are not possible without language 
and the socialization of mecining that goes with it." 

"Play," says Maier (27, p. 121), "Reflects much of the evolutionary 
intellectual development of these early childhood years." Play becomes 
noticeably social, while its underlying thinking processes still main- 
tain their egocentric tone. 

Maier (27, p. 121) al&o relates: 

Genuine make-believe play appears which indicates 
that the child has achieved a new organizational 
thinkinc,; he can now think in terms of others. 
Most inportant, however, is the fact that the 
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child* s play becomes more social* • . ♦ Intellectual 
and social development from preschool age on occur 
in an inverse ratio to symbolic distortioi and lucid 
play. The more accommodation to reality there is, 
the more opportunity there will be to adapt without 
recourse to play. 

Pulaski (41, p. 96) describes play as, "An indispensible step in the 
child's cognitive development. Play bridges the gap between sensori- 
motor experience and the emergence of representative or symbolic thought? 
But Pulaski (41, p. 109) continues to elaborate on play as it relates 
to the intuitive stage: 

During the second half of the preoperational period, 
symbolic games begin to lose their importance. It is 
not that they decline so much as that they come closer 
and closer to reality as the child accommodates to a 
greater etnd greater extent to the world around him. 
Still another characteristic of play at this age is 
that it reproduces an increasingly precise imitation 
of reality. . . . Their play becomes increasingly 
a replica of reality, not only on the level of the 
setting and properties, but also on the level of 
what happens in their games. ♦ . . And yet a 
third characteristic is that after the age of four 
or five symbolic play becomes '.ncreasingly social. 
Collective symbolism is (Piaget's) term for play in 
which children take different parts and act them out 
with an awareness of each c^.aer, (contrasting the) 
symbolic play of younger children which tends to be 
carried on alone, even when the child is in the 
company of others* 

According to Maier (27, p. 122) the young child: 

. . . Tends to view moral laws as al:>solute values 
in real things. Rules, and moral obligations are 
seen as one. . ♦ . Increased social contacts, 
gradually result in new understandings. Adult 
rules are observed to be elastic and no longer 
absolute. This puts the child in a situation 
of conflict, because he has no new ways of 
dealing with this new problem, nor can he find 
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a solution until he combines a higher level of 
thinking with an understanding of the relativity 
of social obligations. 

The child in this stage may, in his play and speech, behave as if 
he had adopted the socia] conventions of his parents, but it does not 
exist on his pattern of thinking. He is still socially egocentric and 
he does not understand the concept of mutual responsbility and group 
solidarity. Also# disobedience is merely interruption of adult authority 
to the child rather than a violation of moral obligation. Maier (27, 
p. 123) states, "The sense of propriety involved in avoiding unpleasant 
terms cannot occur until tho child sees himself on a similar social 
plaine with others and until he understands a need for mutual co-operation 
which will replace restrictive, unilateral adult respect." 

Pulaski (41, p. 84) sees morality in these terms. For the child; 
"Morality is in the external rules, just as the lie is in being caught. 
Thus the parents are the source of moral realism; and the stricter the 
parents, the greater the objective responsibility the child feels." 
Piaget calls the morality due to the external rules as a morality of 
constraint predominant in this period. 

Tho Period of Concrete Operations . In this period the diild becomes 
aware of the reversability. Pulaski (41, p. 228) describes reversability 
as a, "Characteristic of logical operations which permit the mind to 
reverse its activity and go backwards in thought in order to co-ordinate 
previously observed phenomena with present circumstances." And Maier 
(27, p. 125) explains the process this way, "Revexsability is the capacity 
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of relating an event or thought to a total system of interrelated parts 
in order to conceive the event or thought from its beginning to its end 
or from its end to its beginning." This is a new level of thought for 
the child called operational thought which itself can be divided into 
two phases; concrete, and formal operational thought. The concrete 
forms of thought presupposes that mental experimentation still depends 
upon perception, i.e. he cannot perform mental operations unless he can 
concretely perceive their inner logicality. (27) It is at this stage 
that the child can explore several possible points of view simultaneously 
and each time return to the original state* This ability indicates 
major organizational gains by the child. 

The child studies the parts of a whole, classifying them in relation 
to each other in order to understand their whole. This understanding 
grows from his experiences with his physical and social environments 
plus the abstractions he learns to make from concrete experiences with 
objects. Maier (27, p. 126) says, "He is pondering relationships as if 
he were to set up equations. His thinking focuses upon both ends of the 
equation. He is now attempting to solve both sides of the equation; 
that is, he wants to know which means can accomplish which ends?" 

At this time the child becomes preoccupied with establishing for 
himself systems of classifications. Maier (27, p. 126) explains, "The 
child will tend to fiee to it that he can conceptualize and classify 
each object as part of a total larger system. He will organize his 
parts into a larger whole by the hierarchical systems either of nesting 
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or lattices," 

Nesting refers to a classifying of an internal relationship between 
smaller parts and their all-inclusive whole. Nesting specifics that 
ull classes are additive • Each larger whole sums up all previous parte* 
Children add together their world into a fitting whole through nesting 
(27) • 

Lattices refers to a special form of classification in which the 
focus is upon the connective link and the parts which are linked 
together. Classifying by lattices places stress upon creating sub- 
classes of related objects. Maier {21, p. 127) suggests that the, 
"Lattices establish the "whole" — the interconnected orderly world. 

Having two systems in which to organize his world the child can now 
envisage any object in relation to one or several wholes which become 
part of a still Icurger unity or system. His life now proceeds in an 
ordered world. 

Maier (27# p. 123) states, "Mental capacities for concrete operations 
evolve one by one, and proceed from the very simple to the ordinary and 
eventually to the more removed experience." The child evaluates size 
first in terms of length, a year or more later in terms of weight and 
still later in terms of volume. Similarily, concepts related to objects 
preced#^ the learning of concepts related to space, causality, and time. 
Piaget (33, p. 15) explains that, "Mental operations develop separately 
field by field, without complete generality being attained." But, as 
Maier (27, p. 129) says, "As the child becomes more accustomed to opera- 
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tional thinking, he can conceive two hypothesis and understand their 

relationships without being able to conununicate this understanding by 

words or actions. Again, knowing preceed a capacity to verbalize and 

to apply this knowledge." 

This is also found in language. Maier (27, p. 130) says: 

On the current level of mental orgariization, 
language continues to be a tool of conununication 
while it also serves as a vehicle for the 
thinking process. Curiously, verbal impressions 
which are communicated correlate with the 
individual's conscious conceptual judgement 
of his action. Both conscious communication 
and conscious conceptual judgements lag a 
year or more behind the time when the indiv- 
i'^ual actually manifested such behavior with- 
out full awareness of its significance and the 
necessary symbols for explaining this new 
understanding. Again, thoughts and words 
follow the potential action and action phase. 

The child ccui now anchor his experience in a rational and communi- 
cable system. He can use an actual measuring stick rather them the 
egocentric self-reference. The child still uses animism in most objec- 
cive interpretations. He still conceives natural phenomena to be made 
by man for man* In other words, explains Maier (27, p. 131), "A child's 
immediate explanation for his environment does not coincide with his own 
reasoning and ultimate conviction* Only later in this phase do physical 
and natural explanations contribute to more realistic understanding." 

The widening awareness of physical factors by the child always 

preceeds an awareness of social factors. Maier (27, p. 132) suggests: 

The child has first to experience his new per- 
spr^ctive of physical phenomena before he can 



extend this pattern, or schema, to his social 
sphere. To illustrate, awareness of the left 
and right sides as objective reference points 
in space must precede a recognition of two 
points of view as different reference points 
in social relationships. 

Here the child becomes eincincipated from parental dominance and he 
participates as an equal in his social world. He attempts to under- 
stand various patterns of social behavior, and play, cuid conversation 
becomes the vehicle for understanding , the physical and social worlds of 
others which in turn brings about a new level of social behavior. The 
child is beginning to understand others in terms of ^ileir social posi- 
tion. Piaget ll# p. 162) stresses it is, "Indispensable that there 
should be established between them (the children) and oneself (the 
adult) those simultaneous relationships of differentiation and recipro- 
city which characterize the coordination of view points." 

The Perjnd of Formal Operation s. Piaget (35, p. 143) describes the 
child of this period (11 years to adulthood) as, "An individual who 
thinks beyond the present- and forms theories about everything, delight- 
ing especially in considerations of that which is not." He enters into 
the world of ideas and into essences apart from the real world. Cogni- 
tion begins to rely on pure symbolism and the use of propositions. 
Maicr (27, p. 135) explains the child and his propositions in this way, 
"Propositions become important for him as a form of reasoning in which 

relationships are hypothesized as causal and are analyzed for the 

I 

effects they bring." 

The child takes a systematic approach to problems and it is here 
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that he begins to conprehend geometric relationships and questions 
dealing with proportions. Maier (27, p. 136) expands these mathematical 
understandings : 

They deal with relativity, balance, and equality 
between concepts, actions and reactions. The 
objective cognition of proportions opens the 
way to understanding relativity in ordinary 
situations. Just as increased objectivity and 
socialization previously changed the focus 
from egocentricity to mutual social reciprocity, 
so do acute objectivity and the awareness of 
relative relationships bring about a new level 
of organization and a new approach to the physical 
and social environment. 

With respect to systematic ordering in this phase Piaget (33, p, 19) 
expands as follows: 

. . . To formulate all possible hypotheses concern- 
ing the operative factors (of the phenomenon under 
consideration) , and then arrange these experiments 
as a fimction of these factors. 

The consequences of this new attitude are as 
follows. In the first place thought no longer 
proceeds from the actual to the theoretical, but 
starts from theory so as to establish or verify 
actual relationships between things. Instead of 
just coordinating facts about the actual world, 
hypothetical-deductive reasoning draws out the 
implications of possible statements and thus 
gives rise to unique synthesis of the possible 
and necessary. 

The youth is now concerned with establishing hypotheses which gives 
the youth a new tool to understand his physical world and his social 
relationships within it. He can reason by implication which per^nits 
the youth to introduce simple, logical assumptions by taking a third 



i position without resorting to verification by means other than logic 
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Piaget (31, p. 103) even goes as far as to state that, "Reality becomes 
secondary to possibility." 

In adolesence the youth, according to Maier (27, p. 138) thinks 
beyond the present. "He forms notions, ideas, and eventually concepts 
about everything from the past, through the present, and into the future* 
. . . The youth reflects maturity in cognitive thought when he can 
depend solely upon symbolism for operational thought." 

Language continues to develop more fully, and encourages cognitive 
thought and behavior, according to Piaget (35, p. 159) as follows; 
"Language conveys to each an already prepared system of ideas, classifi- 
cation, re' ^tionships, an inexhaustible stock of concepts which are re- 
constructed in each individual after the age-old patterns which previous- 
ly molded earlier generations." 

The youth now finds his place along with othpr living organisms in 
an ever evolving world. He finds that life is restricted to man, 
animals, and plants and senses an inadequacy and awe in thp presence of 
an all-powerful nature (27). 

The youth has a major interest in weighing, classifying and re- 
evaluating dirrerent social points of view. He mamipulates these ideas 
but does not seriously commit himself to anyone. The youth, according 
to Maier (27, p. 139) : 

Can dream, in popular language, about all potential 
implications without establishing what is practical 
and socially real, at least for the present. First, 
he visualized the permanency of relationships between 
ideas, and, finally, each group of ideas was organized 
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in relation to otliers for classification/ comparison 
and final integration into one meaningful system. 

Adolescence, with its acquisition of new values, comes into 

eventual balance — equilibrium — near the end of this period. This 

equilibrium according to Piaget {29, p. 284) can be explained by four 

developmental accomplishments: 

1. The social world becomes an organic unit 
which has its laws and regulations and 

its divisions of roles and social functions. 

2. Egocentricity has been "dissolved" by a sense 
of "moral solidarity" which is consciously 
cultivated. 

3. Personality development from now on depends 
upon an exchange of ideas by social inter- 
communication in place of simple mutual 
imitation. 

4. A sense of equality superceded submission 
to adult authority. 

Maier {27, p. 141) closes this phase and Piaget' s theory of child 

development with the following summation: 

It must be repeated that (this) chartered course 
describes potential development. The actual 
rate and degree of completion of each phase 
varies with each individual. Very likely an 
individual will achieve completion (maturity) 
in one area while reflecting incomplete develop- 
ment in others. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that egocentric thought and mature intelli nee 
concerning physical perspectives can exist side 
by side. Such divergence is apt to appear in 
many areas. Also, developmental phenomena may 
continue beyond their usual approximate age 
levels. 

Thus, in theory, the individual has reached intellectual maturity. 



OPEN EDUCATION—WHAT IS IT? 
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In surveying the literature it was found that no definition of 

Open Education was explicitly stated. In fact many other terms were 

found to be used, at least in part, to mean the same as Open Education. 

In an article by Ellison (19, p. 9-10) on Open Education she finds: 

. . . the term "open education" brings to mind 
mcmy kinds of concurrent and related develop- 
ments on the educational front. Free schools, 
new schools, alternative schools, open space 
S':hools, open campus schools, integrated day, 
informal education, and open classroom. None 
of these terms tell us much about the changing 
goals which have mandated the changes in method 
(of teaching). For excunple, open education is a 
description of strategies for goal attainment, 
rathet* than the goals themselves. 

Rathbone (42, p. 99-100) refers to a lack of an Open Education 
definition when he says, "... for these teachers pledge no allegiance 
to any codified statements of principle. Indeed, individual -differences 
abound, and — thank goodness — thero is no open education "club" . . . 
open education does not operate from theory in any formal sense," 

In an analytical study by Chittenden and Bussis (12, p. 10) they 1 
say, "For one thing, no single set of Administrative rules can be i 
considered to define the British Infant School approach (open education) . 
They continue by stating, "That there is no single expert or authority 
on it (open education). . . There is no single document to which one 
can turn to discover what open education "really is." 

Because of the effort by these sources presented in this paper to 
not create a definition of Open Education as it "really is/' this writer 
will present many view points on Open Education and draw his conclusions 
from them. 
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Ellison describes the chcinges in method and the descriptions of 

strategies for goal attainment in Open Education in terms of "education 

as art." Ellison (19, p. 9) says: 

" (The Open Education) movement is the upsurge 
of interest in and progrcuns addressed to hAunan- 
istic or affective education, or to education as 
art > 

Art by its very nature, resides primarily in 
the affective domain. Thus, we have color, line, 
form, thythm, movement, and tone as speaking com- 
ponents of all the arts. The most recent trend- 
toward education as art-is in the direction of 
arranging all the components in the child's 
schooling so that he is not only intellectually 
involved, but has very personal, positive feelings 
about that involvement. If we view education as 
art, we use the intellectual language of the 
various disciplines to bring about a productive 
and harmonious interaction of human beings in the 
learning and living endeavor we call school. One 
significant aspect of this movement is called 
Open Education. 

Equating humanistic or affective education with "education as art" 
Ellison (19, p. 10-11) presents her goals for an open education; 

1. The child (will) think of himself as a 
worthwhile individual who can contribute 
meaningfully to hi:- fellows. 

2. Help each child become as self-directed, 
willing, and ultimately an independent 
learner. 

3. Be alert to each child's readiness for 
structured learning in the various subject 
areas / and to help him move — at his move- 
ment of readiness — from exploratory behavior 
into a willing encounter with learning 
skills, concepts, and information integral 
to the subject. 

4. Replace extrinsic motivations for learning 
with intrinsic motivation. 
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Rogers (44, p. 105) sees, "The facilitation of learning as the aim of 

education." To Rogers (44, p. 105) the process of facilitation means: 

To free curiosity; to permit individuals to go 
charging off in new directions dictated by their 
own interests; to unleash the sense of inquiry; 
to open everything to questioning and exploration; 
to recognize that everything is in process of 
change. . . . Out of such a context arise true 
students, real learners, creative scientists and 
scholars and practitioners, the kind of individuals 
who can live in a delicate but everchanging balance 
between what is presently known and the flowing, 
moving, altering, problems and facts of the future. 

Process, as defined in Webster's Dictionary, is described as, "The 

course of being done; course; a continuing development involving many 

changes. " 

Using the process and the facilitation, Rogers (44, p. 104) presents 
his goal of education: 

The goal of education is the facilitation of change 
and learning . The only man who is educated is the 
man who has learned how to learn; the man who has 
learned how to adapt and change; thf* mcin who has 
realized that no knowledge is secure: that only the 
process of seeking kriowledge gives a basis for security. 
Changingness, a reliance on process rather than -upon 
static knowledge, is the only thing that makes any 
sense as a goal for education in the modern world. 

In this definition Rogers uses both the terms "free" and "open," 

both terms having an impact on the conceptualization of Open Education. 

i In a study by Sherman (48, p. 31 and 125) she describes what open education 

means to her by expounding on words like openness, uniqueness, freedom, 

and wholeness. 
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. . • Openness steinds for ongoingness and opportxine 
moments for growth. This is the alive and dynamic 
world of movement and flow, a world turned into the 
internal, subjective, immediate, and felt. Meaning 
is personal and comes out of the present experiencing 
and conceptualizing. The future is constantly in the 
process of becoming; changingness is ever present. 
Continuity lies in awareness of consistancy in direction, 
manner of unfolding, or in growing appreciation, deepen- 
ing understandings, and strengthening of self. 

. • . Uniqueness, expansion of human limits from within, 
and coping power are basic concerns. Adults are models 
of individuality, creative adaptability, and self- 
transcendence who relate to and grow along with the 
young. Together they test and pvish onward the boundaries 
of sensing, feeling, thinking, doing, and expressing. 
Joint endeavors broaden the power and internal control 
that is felt within each person. 

. . . Freedom is foremost — to move and explore, to be 
as one is, to think, fancy, feel, respond, or select 
from the environment whatever is of personal import at 
any given moment. 

• . . Wholeness — the total person — is given priority. 
Emotive, artistic, or bodily responses supplement or 
supplant verbal interaction. Translation from one mode 
of communicating to cinother is the usual approach to 
extending insights and appreciations. Solitude and 
time for reflection and internal integration is common, 
as is opportunity to create. Comprehension and retention 
emerge naturally from each individual's conceptualizations, 
constructions, or artistic products. Concern is 
evidenced for the tacit and not fully defined, the 
vague unrest that precedes problems definition, and 
the hunches and curiosities that move individuals to 
seek, search, and complete. There is not an absence 
of structure in this system; individuals continuously 
structure for themselves. Assuming responsibility for 
self is given; to act or not to act is a right. Voluntary 
and timely growth, not compulsory treatment, is the 
basis of action. 

With the operants of "openness," "uniqueness," "freedom," and 

"wholeness" being experienced and used by all individuals involved. 
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Sherman (48, p.40) lists the personal relevence this education would 
open to them: 

1. Evoked personal felt meanings and awareness. 

2. Stimulated unique personal perceptions and 
expressions. 

3. Were intrinsically satisfying or joyful. 

4. Stimulated curiosity or creativity. 

5. Challenged or created cognitive-affective- 
attitudinal dissonance. 

6. Inspired or expanded horizons. 

7. Created new images and intentions. 

8. Provided natural, spontaneous action or 
responsibility. 

9. Unified, integrated, or strenthened self. 

10. Freed, involved or activated total response. 

11. Contributed synergically to both individuals 
and immediate group. 

12. Blended subjective and objective realities. 

13. Reflected larger societal conflicts in 
immediate group problems. 

Here there is concern for personal relevance — with 
a process of meaningful provocative transacting with 
the environment and the linking of objective and 
subjective worlds. Growth is i^iosyncatic, occurs 
within the individual, and is influenced by a social 
reality. Since there is no guarantee of cultural 
fit; socialization risks exist. 

Sherman (48, p. 45) using Figure 2, shows the interplay of various 

j process variables she has defined within the context of an Open Education 

1} 

I setting. She also deliniated these process variables in the following 
statements: 

I 

Classroom is a dyncimic social system and a 
microlcib of larger milieu. 

•I 

J Focus is upon transactions that occur within 

the environemnt and in relation to these events 
which impinge from outside of it. 
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Feedback is continuous and exists from and impinges 
upon all participants* 

Qualities and characteristics of participants are 
vital ingredients. 

Main focus is upon 'interpersonal communication, 
especially nonverbal clues related to expectancies 
and self-fulfilling prophecies; search is directed 
to subtle varieU^les traditionally not considered 
part of the field, 

Humam and physical resources are seen as stimulants 
for transacting cuid are examined for potential 
influence upon learner selectivity cind their release 
and regulating effects. 

Critical questions involve optimal stimulation for 
growth without disrupting security to point of 
debilitation* 

Connections between internal and external realities 
are importcint concerns. 

Appendix "A" is a representation of the process of growth within 
an individual and how the individual processes these internal and ex- 
ternal variables with his unique process of growth. In partial explana- 
tion of this representation, Sherman (48, p, 25-29) relates the following 
concerning an open form of education: 

Its form is spherical, overlapping and unified — 
expanding cind returning — and permeable. Since 
it represents a process and social system which 
continuously expcind and feeds back on itself, 
there are nor rigid organizational structures, 
as in the traditional conception. 

It offers the potential of strengthening inner 
resources and motivation, expanding human function- 
ing into dimensions currently ignored, increasing 
the meaning cind richness people find in their lives, 
meeting their interpersonal needs, cind developing 
coping power cind adaptability. All of these 
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will be vitally important in the future. 

Chittenden and Bussis in a study on Open Education have attempted 

to show the relatedness of both the teacher and the student in the 

open classroom. In this study (11, p. 3) they present a graph (Appendix 

B) in an effort to show how open education differs from other approach- 

es as well as to clarify the Open Education position. Along with this 

graph, Chittenden cmd Bussis (11, p. 1,2) state: 

(Open Education) was simultaneously child- 
centered cmd adult-centered. A major 
assumption of an open philosophy is that the 
organization of experience cmd growth of know- 
ledge can best take place when the child him-- 
self is located very much at the center of the 
learning process and acquires responsibility 
for learning. On the other hand this does not 
imply that the teacher assumes a role that is 
merely understanding and supportive* While 
teachers certainly should strive to understand 
and support children, they are also perceived 
as active thinking adults whuse job it is to 
extend and integrate chxiaren's learning in 
al spheres. ... to illustrate this scheme 
a bit more, in the uppper- right-hand quadrant 
(with high contribution by both teacher and 
child) would be classrooms that have developed 
considerably along the lines advocated by an 
open philosophy. 

Nyquist (29, p. 9) explains his conceptions of Open Educacion as 
follows: 

School must be a place to prepare young people 
to take their place in society — not a place 
where they are isolated from the main currents 
of life. This can be done by making education 
at every age level person-centered, idea-centered, 
experience-centered, problem-oriented and inter- 
disciplinary, with the community and its other 
institutions a part of the process. . . . Respect 
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Dear Parents, 

Mie form on the previous paye is used first, by the etude, c, and second, 
by the teacner to evaluate his/her particular progress in our Industrial 
Arts Laboratory. 

At various times during the year - about twice a semester - each student 
is asked to evaluate himself and his work by cheeking the appropriate box 
next to his statement about himself. After the student evalv^ates hi^nself , 
the teadier takes the same form and checks where he may simriy disagree 
with the student's evaluation. A copy is then sent to his parents and a 
Gacond copy is placed in h-^s laboratory folder. 

The general purpose of this evaluation form is ^^ give the student a real 
chance to evaluate himself: first, as an individual: second, as an 
active person in a social context: third, as a person who has the many 
abilities to design a product from an idea — his own — and to produce that 
product: and fourth, as a person who demonstrates an active ability to 
think. 

Also, it is hoped that parents will have a much clearer idea of how their 
son or daughter is doin9 in the woodworking l,*^oratory. 

your comments on this evaluation technique, or your son's or d^^v^jhter's 
evaluation, are most welcome. 

Thank you. 



James J. Donald 

Industrial Arts Facilitator 
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for and trust in the child are perhaps the most 
basic principles. It is assumed that all children 
are motivated to learn and will learn if the 
emphasis is on learning — on thinking — and on freedom 
and responsibility. 

Open Education is based on the concept of childhood 
as something to be cnerished — a vital part of life 
itself to be lived richly each day. In an open 
classroom children learn more effectively because 
the environment is free, supportive, cind non- 
threatening. 

Open Education recognized that children are different, 
that they learn in different ways, at different times, 
and frcxn each other. 

Beardsley (6, p. 7) explains her conceptions of the Open Education 
environment by concerning herself with the materials, the structure, the 
teacher, the student, and the characteristics of such an environment, all 
of which evolve within the context of the active child and uhe active 
teacher relationship (Appendix C) . 

Hawkins (42, p. 83) in an article entitled, "I-Thou-It" shows the 
connection between the teacher, the student, and the environment and 
how these three elements are needed, in turn, to effect a personal 
relationship between one another. He used the symbol in Fig. 3 to 
show their relationship to one another. 



I 



Thou 




It 




Fig. 3 
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The following are excerpts from Hawkins (42, p. 83^98) writing: 

A human being is a localized physical body/ but 
ho cannot be seen as person unless he is seen 
in his working relationships with the world 
around him. 

A person ccin't be dissociated from the world 
in which he lives and f^onctions cind he can 
somehow be measured by the degree of his 
involvement in that world. The soul is not 
contained within thr^ body but outside, in the 
theatre of its commitments. 

No child, I wish to say, can gain competence 
and knowledge, or know himself as competent 
and as a knower save through communication 
with others involved with him in his enter- 
prises. Without a "Thou," no "I" can evolve. 
Without an "it" there is no contont for the 
context, no figure and no heat, but only an 
array of mirrors confronting each other. 

From this point the wri^ will further describe Open Education 

using Hawkins I-Thou-It conception. 



THE TEACHER— THE I 



Continuing with Hawkins (42, p. 87-88) description of the teacher 

he relates: 

The adult's function in a child's learning 
is to provide a kind of external loop, to 
provide a selective feedback from the child's 
own choice and action. The child's involvement 
elicits some response from an adult, and this 
in turn is made available to the child. The 
child ^s learning about l^imself through his 
joint effects on the non-human and the human 
world around him. . . . the child should 
learn how to internalize the function the 
adult has been providing. So, in a sense, 
one becomes educated when one becomes his 

















own teacher. If being educated means no longer 
needing a teacher — a definition I would recommend — 
it Would mean that an individual had been presented 
with models of teaching, or people playing this 
external role, and that he learned how the role was 
played and how to play it for himself. At that 
point he would be his own teacher. 






Hawkins says that when the child leaves the formal, institutional 






part of education, the product would be the child's continuing ability to 






educate himself. But, as Hawkins (42, p. 90) continues, he relates that 






this is not the single element with which the child enters the world. 






The importance of the "I-Thou" relationship between 
the teacher and the child is that the child learns 
something about the adult, which can be described 
with words like "confidence," "trust," and "respect," 
The teacher has done something for the child he 
could not do for himself, and the child knows it. 
. . . (The teacher) has provided that external 
loop, that external feedback, that the child could 
not provide for himself. He then values the one 
who provides the thing provided. 






Wlodarczyk (50, p.l) in a paper on Open Education teacher beliefs. 






states what he sees the teacher must learn to value to be effective in an' 






Open Education setting: 






a. The life of a child in school is not a preparation 
for the future; to live like a child is the best 
preparation. 

b. Knowledge is a personal synthesi55 of one's own 
experiences and learning proceeds along many 
intersecting paths. 

c. There is no sot body of knowledge that must be 
transrr ^ted to all. 






Wlodarczyk (50, p. 2) also encou. ^ges, "teachers in open classrooms 




• 


... to develop a style of teaching which is idiosyncratic, a style 




• 


which is particular to their classrooms and their inhabitants, with this 
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idiosyncratic framework, the task of open teachers is to match their 
behavior with their beliefs about children and learning-" 

The specific components of an Open Education belief system for 
teachers, as seen by Wlodarczyk (50, p- 3) is given in char form 
(Appendix D) . This chart also suggests how Open Education beliefs 
differ from other forms of education. 

Resnick (43, p.l) in a paper on teacher behaviro in Informal 
British Infant Schools, found the following as typical patterns of 
teacher behavior: 

1. Extended substantive discussions with one or 
a group of children are interdispersed with 
very brief exchanges, usually child^initiated 
and often concerned with organization or manage- 
ment questions with individual children, 

2. Extended interactions which are dominated by 

questioning of tlie child with respect to 
substantive (academic) personal, and self- 
management aspects of the task on which he 
is working. 

3. Brief interactions which are heavily child- 
initiated and play a classroom management 
as well as an instructional function. 

Sherm£in (48, p. 44) describes an effective teacher in the Open 
Ed\ication environment as one who, "Would be a desir£ible model for 
identification, who communicates authentically with others and 
maximizes student involvement, expressiveness, complex open-ended 
thought processes, and self motivated change. These cannot be 
assessed by student performance on academic or achievement tests." 
Sherman (48, p.5C) adds that, "Since self evaluation is a basic 
ingredient in the model he would likely include youngsters* sel f- re- 
porting. " 
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One such form of student self-reporting has been designed and 
created by the writer and is included here es part of this paper 
(Figure 4) . The accx^mpanying letter is also an integral part of 
this self- reporting form (Figure 5) • 

Rogers (q, p,103) defines teaching in these terms, "To instruct 
— to impart knowledge or skill — to make to know — to show, guide, 
direct." He then states that teaching is a "relatively unimportant 
and vastly overvalued activity^" He expresses his desire to not be 
a teacher but be a learner. Rogers (44, p. 152-154) makes this 
trcinsition from teacher to learner in the following dialogue to 
himself: 

a. My experience has been that I cannot teach 
another person how to teach. 

b. It seems to me that anything that can be 
taught to anotner is relatively inconsequential 
and has little or no significeuit influence on 
behavior. 

c. I realize increasingly that I am only interested 
in learnings which significeuitly influence 
behavior. 

d. I have come to feel that the only learning which 
significantly influences behavior is self- 
discover'ed, self^appropriated learning. 

e. Such self-dis cove red learning, truth that has 
been personally appropriated and assimilated 
in experience, cannot be directly communicated 
to another. 

f. I realize that I have lost interest in being a 
teacher. 

g. Hence I have come to feel that the outcomes 
of teaching are either unimportant or hurtful. 

h. I realize that I am only interested in being 
a learner, preferably learning things that 
matter, that have some significant influence 
on my own behavior. 
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j. I find it very rewarding to learn. 

k. I find that one of the best, but most difficult 

ways for me to learn, is to drop my own defensive- 
ness, at least temporarily, and to try to under^ 
stand the way in which his experience seems cuid 
feels to the other person. 

1. I find that another way of learning for mo is to 
state my own uncertainities , to try to clarify my 
puzzlements, and thus get closer to the mecuiing 
that my experience actually seems to have. 

m. It seems to mean letting my experiences carry me 
on, in a direction which appears to be forward, 
toward goals that I can but dimly define, as I 
try to understand at least the current meaning of 
that experience. 






Rogers (44, p. 154-155) at the conclusion of this dialogue with him- 






self, expresses the following consequences: 






a. Such experience would imply that we would do away 
with teaching. People would get together if they 
wished to learn. 

b. We would do away with examinations. They measure 
only the inconsequential type of learning. 

c. We could do away with grades and credits for the 
same reason. 

d. We would do away with degrees as a measure of 
competence partly for the same reason. Another 
reason is that a degree marks an end or a conclusion 
of something, and a learner is only interested in the 
continuing process of learning. 

e. We would do away with the exposition of conclusions, 
for we would realize that no one learns significantly 
from conclusions. 






In another writing, Rogers (44, p. 195) refers to his teacher- turned- 






learner by calling him a facilitator of learning. He expresses what 






basic qualities this facilitator of learning has: 




• 


(The facilitation of) learning rests not upon the 
teaching skills of the leader, not upon his scholarly 
knowledge of the field/ not upon his curricular planning, 
not upon his use of audiovisual aids, not upon the 
programmed learning he utilizes, not upon his lectures 
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and presentations, not upon his abundance of books 
(but) learning rests upon certain attitudinal 
qualities which exist in the personal relationships 
between the facilitator and the learner. 

Rogers (44, p. 106^111) elaborates on the relationship of the facil- 
itator and the learner by more fully explaining the qualities of the 
facilitator: 

A. Realness in the facilitator of learning — 
Perhaps the most basic of these essential attitudes 
is realness or genuineness. When the facilitator 
is a real person, being what he is, entering into 

a relationship with the learner without presenting 
a front or a facade, he is much more likely to be 
effective. This means that the feelings which he 
is experiencing are available to him, available to 
his awareness, that he is able to communicate them 
if appropriate. It means that he comes into direct 
personal encounter with the learner, meeting him on 
a person to person basis. It means he is being him- 
self, not denying himself. 

B. Prizing, Acceptance, Trust — 

I think of (facilitating learning) as prizing the 
learner, prizing his feelings, his options, his 
person. It is a caring for the learner, but a 
nonpossessive caring. It is an acceptance of this 
other individual as a separate person, having worth 
in his own right. It is a basic trust — a belief 
that this other person is somehow fundamentally 
trustworthy. ... 

What we are describing is a prizing of the learner 
as an imperfect human being with many feelings, many 
potentialities. The facilitator's prizing or acceptanc*^ 
of the learner is an operational expression of his 
essential confidence and trust in the capacity of the 
human organism. 

C. Emphathic Understanding — 

When the teacher has the ability to understand the 
student's reaction from the inside, has a sensitive 
awareness of the way the process jf education and 
learning seems to the student, then again the 
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likelihood of significant learning is increased. 
. ♦ . This attitude of standing in the others* 
shoes, of viewing the world through the student's 
eyes, is almost unheard of in the classroom* ♦ ♦ . 
But it has a tremendously releasing effect when it 
comes. 



According to Rogers (44, p. 165-166), to be an effective facilitator 
of learning one would not only have to have the qualities of a facilitatoi 
but would have to do and respond in various ways with the learner* He 
presents these guidelines for the facilitator thusly: 



1* The facilitator has much to do with setting the 
initial mood or climate of the group or class 
experience. 

2. The facilitator helps to elicit and clarify the 
purposes of the individuals in the class as well 
as the more general purposes of the group* 

3* He relies upon the desire of each student to 

implement those purposes which have meaning for 
him, as the motivational force behind significant 
learning* 

4* He endeavors to orgamize and make easily available 
the widest possible ramge of resources for learning* 

5. He regards himself as a flexible resource to be 
utilized by the group* 

6* In responding to expressions in the classroom group, 
ho accepts both the intellectual content and the 
emotionalized attitudes, endeavoring to give each 
aspect the approximate degree of emphasis which it 
has for the individual or group* 

7* As the acc^ptant classroom climate becomes established, 
the facilitator is able increasingly to become a parti- 
cipant learner, a member of the group, expressing his 
views as those of one individual only. 

8* He takes the initiative in sharing himself with the 
group — his feelings as w^ll as his thoughts — in ways 
which do not demand nor impose but represent simply 
a personal sharing which students may take or leave. 

9. Throughout the classroom experience, he remains alert 

to the expressions indicative of deep or str^^ng feelings* 
10* In his functioning as a facilitator of learn^iig, the 
leader endeavors to recognize cmd accept his own 
limitations. 
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Sherman {48, p. 33-34) offers the representation below (Figure 6) to 
demonstrate the differences between an open and a structured teacher. 

Cognitive Style 
Closed — structured Open^flexible 



A 
L 
T 
E 
R 
N 
A 
T 
I 
V 
E 



Emotional Awareness 
and Sensitivity 

Unaware — out of touch Aware — in touch with 
with self and others self and others 



Trust in self 



Limited self-trust 
and insecure 



A 
L 
T 
E 
R 
N 
A 
T 
I 
V 
E 



Self-trust with O 
sense of com- 
petence 



Fig. 6 

In explanation of Figure 6 Sherman (48, p. 33-35) comments as fol- 



lows: 



Alternative "0" calls for an open, flexible and 
highly sensitive person — permeable to changing 
situational contexts and human motivation — who 
has maximum faith in the potential of others to 
be self-directive, someone who can allow and trust 
the young to choose and cope, both individually and 
as a group, within a fluid, dyncimic world. 

They are open to unfcimiliar data and novel stimuli 
and possess cognitive flexability — are able to adjust 
attitudinal sets in the face of changing problems. 
They are tolerant of uncertainity and cimbiguity and 
are able to withhold judgment, which tends to be 
little influenced by emotionality. Thoy would be 
less susceptible to influence by what is obtrusive 
and more sensitive to subtle cues. Such character- 
istics facilitate problem penetration and definition. 
• • . They likely could share frames of reference with 
others and would tend to confront (not turn away from) 
the unknown, unpredictable, and previously unencountered. 
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Confidence and belief in another's potential is 
jiecessary to the giving of responsibility. The 
ability to trust others — to give them freedom 
to initiate and act — rests upon trust in self. 
An educator who really knows and appreciates in 
his own life what it means to be self^directive — 
to choose his own way — realizes what it can mean 
to others. Belief in human potential — and ability 
to communicate this confidence — may be one of the 
most critical variables in the educative process. 
In the offering and accepting of responsibility 
there is a transmission of trust, which surely 
enhances an individual's feeling of self^worth. 
Belief in human potential and self^esteeem, then, 
become partners in sparking the hope and anticipation 
no basic to human motivation. 

Emotional awareness cmd sensitivity is essential for 
open teachers. When individuals are in touch with 
cmd accept their own internal states they tend to 
feel more secure, so this, too, likely interacts 
vdth trust and becomes a precursor to opportunities 
youngsters have to assume responsibility for them- 
selves. (Open) educators are low on a punitiveness 
cluster. 

Also, Sherman (44, p. 119-125) lists the "Guiding Principles and 
Practices" which would be found in the open setting and divides this 
presentation into nine areas; Self, living, Freeing-expressing, Unifying- 
integrating experiences. Personal meaning. Changing, Individuals, Inter- 
personal reality, and Collaborating communication (Appendix E) . 

Kosower (26, p. 4-5) in a study on Open Education produced the 
"Observation Guide for the Open Classroom," (Appendix F) . In this guide 
she lists "teacher behaviors" to be observed when evaluating the teacher 
in the open setting. 

Walberg (49, p. 100-109) describes the characteristics of Open 
Education in a study using eight themes and delineating ninety character- 
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istics of Open Education within these themes (Ax^pendix G) • The themes 
of "Instruction," "Guidance and Extension of learning," "Diagnosis of 
Learning Events," "Seeking Opportunity to Prcinote Growth," and "Self- 
Perception of the Teacher" are descriptive /Jharacteristics of the teach- 
er within open education, / 

Viewpoints on the child within Opeii Education will no be presented. 

THE LEARNER — THE THOU 

Again referring to Hawkins (42, p,95) I—Thou—It relationship, he 

makes the following observations about children learning: 

It seems to me that for some children and not 
for others, this capacity for fitting things 
together into a coherent whole or pattern comes 
first mostly in terms of their relations with the 
human world, while for other children it comes 
first mostly in their relations with the inanimate 
world. 

The capacity for synthesis, for building a stable 
framework within which many episodes of experience 
can be put together coherently, comes with the 
transition from autistic behavior to exploratory 
behavior, 

(Autistic behavior) is guided by a schedule that is 
surely inborn and is connected with satisfaction 
of definite infant needs. (Exploratory behavior) 
is not purposive in the same way, not aimed at a 
predetermined end-state (innate satisfaction). 
Exploratory behavior satisfaction, its reinforce- 
ment as a way of functioning comes along the way 
and not at the end, in competence acquired, not in 
satisfaction. . , . exploratory behavior is not 
bound ai imited by a schedule of needs — needs 
that musv co begin with, have the highest priority. 
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A child's development will be limited and distorted 
if it does not# by turns, explore both the personal 
and the nonpersonal aspects of his environment — ex- 
plore them, not exploit them, for a known end. 
. . . There's been a systematic tendency to devalue 
children's thing^oriented interests as against their 
person-oriented interests. ... I think the interest 
in things is a perft.ctly real, perfectly independent 
and autonomous interest that exists in young children 
just as genuinely as the interest in persons is there. 
. . . Some children are only able to develop humanly 
by first coming togrips in an exploratory and involved 
way with the inanimate world. 

Featherstone is credited with bringing to the attention of 
educators in the United States the open or informal education practice 
in Britian. In the first of numerous articles in the New Republic 
(20, p. 21) starting in August 19, 1967, he makes the statement, 
"Children can learn a great deal by themselves and that irost often 
their own choices reflect their needs." 

In a succeeding article, Featherstone, (21, p. 18-21) makes the 

following observations on children's learning: 

According to Piaget, each of us needs to forge, 
through direct experience a mental scheme of the 
world, with a heirarchy of meanings; a learner 
has to organize material and his own behavior, 
adapting and being adapted in the process. 

He learns by his own activity. 

. . .children learn to think in stages, ^Jnd that 
in the early stages they learn mainly fro.ti the 
testimony of their senses, and not so much through 
words. At first, small children think intuitively 
and even magically; at another stage, they can deal 
practically with concrete experiences, and still 
later they proceed to a point where they can think 
abstractly and make use of mathematical abstractions. 



Children learn best from their own activity, and they 
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need time to grow. 

Children will proceed, each at a different pace, doing 
diffe ent things. The idea of readiness is seldom used 
as a justification for holding a child back — a sure 
sign that Piaget's influence has been creative, rather 
than restrictive since his theories could be used that 
way. 

By giving children an opportunity to explore and experi- 
ment — play if you will — and by putting teachers in a 
position where they ccin watch children and talk to them 
about what puzzles or intrigues them, good British 
schools are producing classes where mathematics is a 
pleasure, and where each year, there are fewer and fewer 
mathematical illiterates. 

In the fall of 1966 the Central Advisory Council for Education 

(England) submitted to the government a comprehensive study of children 

and theii primary schools. This report is popularly known as the 

Plowden (9, p. 193-197) report. Part of this report concerns itself 

with how children learn while in the school setting. The following 

are excerpts from that section of the report: 

We know now that play — in the sense of "messing 
about" either with material objects or with other 
children, and of creating fantasies — is vital to 
children's learning and therefore vital in school. 

In play children gradually develop concepts of casual 
relationships, the power to discriminate, to make 
judgements, to analyze and synthesize, to i igine, and 
to formulate. 

Early explorations of the actions, motives and feelings 
of themselves and of others is likely to be an important 
factor in the ability to form right relationships, which 
in its turn seems to be a crucial element in mental 
health. 

Wide ranging and satisfying play is a means of learn- 
ing, a powerful stimulus to learning, and a way to 
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free learning from distortion by the emotions* 
AduJts as well as children approach new learn- 
ing in this way. 

The child is the agent of his own learning. It 
is that activity and experience, both physical 
and mental are often the best means of gaining 
knowledge and acquiring facts. 

We certainly would not wish to under value know- 
ledge and facts, but facts are best retained when 
they are used and understood, when right attitudes 
to learning are created, when children learn to 
learn. 

Skills of reading and writing or the techniques 
used in art and craft can best be taught when 
the need for them is avident to the children. 

Piaget's observations support the belief that 
children have a natural urge to explore eind 
discover, that they find pleasure in satisfying 
it, and that it's therefore self-perpetaati'^ ^ . 

Children can think and form concepts so long as 
they work at their own level and are not made 
to feel that they are failures. 

At every stage of learning children need rich 
and varied materials and situations though the 
pace at which they should be introduced may 
vary according to the children. 

Children need to accumulate much experience of 
human behavior before they can develop moral 
concepts. 

Verbal explanation, in advance of understanding 
based on exparien're, may be an obstacle to 
learning. 

Discussion with other children and with adults 
is one of the principle ways in which children 
check their concepts against those of others 
and build up an objective view of reality. 

Kallot (42, p. 71-73) in an article on integrity, expresses three 

characteristics of gifted children as they pursued their own learning: 
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1. They share a remarkable intellectual honesty. 
They seem to sense the integrity of the process 
discovery. 

2. They have a capacity to accept or reject other 
people's attempts to help them in their learning, 
in accordance with their own personal sense of 
direction. 

3. They have an apparent realization (conscious or 
not) of the futility and danger of drawing 
artificial boundaries in the realm of thei- 
experience of the world. There is no clear 
demarcation between the child's exploration of 
his surroundings and the gradual process of un- 
covering his inner world and discovering how it 
is related to# and how it is independent of, the 
world outside. 

Rathbone (42, p. 102-103) in an article on the rationale of the open 
classroom states his view of knowledge and its personal nature: 

a. Knowledge is idiosyncratically formed, 
individually conceived/ fundamentally 
individualistic. Theoretically, no tvc 
people's knowledge car be the same, unless 
their experience is identical. 

b. Because knowledge is basically idiosyncratic, 

it is most difficult uo judge whether one person's 
knowledge is "better" than another's. 

c. Knowledge does not exist outside of individual 
knowers; it is not a thing apart. The data that 
goes into Dooks and into the Library of Congress 
is not the same as the knowledge people know. 
Though it can be mouthed and memorized, abstract 
knowledge needs a more personal referent before it 
becomes "real." 

d. Verbalization is not the only pxoof of the existence 
of knowledge. One can be said to "know" something, 
even though his knowledge has not yet been communicated 
to someone else. 

.3. Knowledge is not inherently ordered or structured, 
nor does it automatically subdivide into academic 
"disciplines." These catagories are man-- made , no*" 
natural. 

f. The way people know thing<=i cannot be easily categorized. 
Thinking "like a chemict, " "like an athlete," or "like 
and historian" are not distinct modes of cognition. 
Even if they are separable, oprn education would 
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undoubtedly clain that a child could employ 
more than one at a time, 

Man does not make his cognitive way up any 
universal ladder; ladders are linear, restrict- 
ing, and conforming. On the contracy, the child 
envisioned by open education faces a world of 
potential but unpredetermined knowledge that will 
admit to a plurality of interpretations, 

Barth (5, p.68-73) in an article entitled "Starting Open Class- 
rooms: Some Assumptions," describes some twenty assumptions about 
children's learning and knowledge. He divides these assumptions 
into five areas: Motivation, Conditions for Learning, Social Learn- 
ing, Intellectual Development, and Evaluation. These assumptions 
are noted below: 

Motivation 

1. Children are innately curious and will explore 
their environment without adult intervention ♦ 

2. Exploratory behavior is self-perpetuatinq* 

Conditions for Learning 

3. The child will display natural exploratory 
behavior if ne is not threatened* 

4. confidence in self is highly related to 
capacity for learning and for making important 
choices affecting one's learning. 

5. Active exploration in a rich environment, offer- 
ing a wide array of manipulative materials, will 
facilitate children's learning. 

6- Play is not distinguished from work as the pre- 
dominai u mode of learning in early childhood* 

7. Children have both the competence and the* right 
to make significant decisions concerning their 
own learning. 

8. Children will be likely to learn if thc^y are 
given considerable choice in the selection of 
the materials thoy wish to work with anC in the 
choice of questions they wish to pursue with 
respect to those materials. 

9. Given the opportunity r children wi*"] choose to 
engage in activities that will be of high 
interest to them. 
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10. If a child is fully involved iur and is having fun 
with an activity, learning is taking place. 

Social Learning 

11. When two or more children are interested in exploring 
the same problem or the same materials, they will 
often choose to collaborate in some way. 

12. When a child learns something that is important to 
him, he will wish to share it with others. 

Intellectual Development 

13. Concept formation proceeds very slowly. 

14. Children learn and develop intellectually not 
only at their own rate but in their own style. 

15. Children pass through similar stages of intel- 
lectual development, each in his own way and at 
his own rate and in his own time. 

16. Intellectual growth and development take place 
through a sequence of concrete experiences followed 
by abstractions. 

17. Verbal abstractions should follow direct experience 
with objects and ideas, not precede them or sxibstitute 
for them. 

Evaluation 

IB. The preferred source of verification fjr a child's 
solution to a problem comes through the materials 
he is working with. 

19. Errors are necessarily a part of the learning process; 
they are to be expected and even desired, for they con- 
tain information essential for further learning. 

20. Those qualities of a person's learning that can be 
carefully measured are not necessarily the most 
imp>ortcint . 

21. Learning is best assessed intuitively by direct 
observation. 

22. objective measures of performance may have a negative 
effect on learning. 

23. The best way of evaluating the effect of the school 
experience on the child is to observe him over a 
long period of time. 

24. The best measure of a child*s work is his work. 

Assumptions About Knowledge 

25. The quality of being is more important that the quality 
of knowing; knowledge is a means of education, not its 
end. The final test of an education is what a man is, 
not what he knows. 
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26. Knowledge is a function of one's personal integration 
of experience and therefore does not fall into neatly 
separate categories or "disciplines." 

27. The structure of knowledge is personal and idiosyncratic; 
it is a function of the synthesis of each individual's 
experience with the world. 

28. Little or no knowledge exists that is essential for 
everyone to acquire. 

29. It is possible, even likely, that an individual may 
learn and possess knowledge of a phenomenon and yet 
be unable to display it publicly. Knowledge resides 
with the knower, not in its public expression. 

Rogers, in his book entitled. Freedom to Learn , looks at the learner 

from ^wo points of view. His (44, p. 157^166) first view concerns how 

a person learns, and he lists ten principles which relate to the open 

approach: 

1. Human beings have a natural potentiality for learn- 
ing. 

Significant learning tcukes place when the s;ibject 
matter is perceived by the student as having relevance 
for his own purposes. 

3. Learning which involves a change in self-organi-iation — 
in the perception of oneself — is threatening and tends 
to be resisted. 

4. Those learnings which are threatening to the self are 
more easily perceived and assimilated when external 
threats are at a minimum. 

5. When threat to the self is low, experience can be 
perceived in differentiated fashion and learning can 
proceed. 

6. Much significant learning is acquired through doing, 

7. Learning is facilita" 1 when the student participates 
responsibly in the le- aing process. 

8. Self-initiated learninc ich involves the whole persoti 
of the learner — feelings 'ell as intellect — is the 
most lasting and pervasive. 

9. Independence, creativity, and self-reliance are all 
facilitated when self-criticism and self-evaluation 
are basic and evaluation by oth&rs is of secondary 
importance. 

10. The most socially useful learning in the modorn world 

is the learning of the process of learning, a continuing 
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openness to experience and incorporation into 
oneself of the process of change. 






Rogers' (42, p.282) second description of learning deals with therapy. 






He (42, p. 279) states, "To my mind the 'best of education* would produce 






a person very similar to the one produced by the 'best of therapy*". 






He then relates three characteristics of this best educated person; 






1. This person would be open to his experience. 

I. This person would live in an existential fashion. 

3. This person would find his organism a trustworthy 

means of arriving at the most satisfying behavior 

in each existential situation. 






Sherman (48, p. 30) explains education as: 






essentially living, growing, and expanding personal 
horizons. It rests solidly upon assumption that 
(1) there is a growth force within humans. (2) 
man is by nature a dynamic, stimulus-seeking organ- 
ism functioning iimultaneoasly in multiple dimensions, 
and (3) he is capable of self-direction — of defining 
and solving his own problems. A core belief is that 
each individual is a unique self. 






Noting that Sherman (43, p. 90) sees each iraividual as a unqiue self. 






she then states that attention should be given to the total human being: 




• 


An assumption of organismic unity requires equality 
among developmental objectives — equal opportunity for 
healthy functioning of all dimensions within each 
individual. In a process model, primacy of objectives 
will shift. At times affective functioning will pre- 
dominate*, or sensory acuity and physical response will 
be the major aim, while at o'lher times independent action 
or abstract conceptualizing will be the major ends sought. 
Those multiple dimensions of functioning will not be con- 
sidered separable, however, hut more like the movement of 
individual dancers into momentary spotlight positions while 
remaining part of a fluid totality. 


1 

\ 

\ 


• 


Sherman (48, p. 56-57) calls for a much broader and encompassing 
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definition of intelligence^ She suggests than an "open" view poirt of 
intelligence, a situational franvc of reference and a process definition 
to supplant the notion of capacity (rather than the verbal symbolic 
world r ability to reason abstracMy, manipulate written symbols^ and 
acquire knowledge) She finds the "age old controversy over the source 
of intelligence of little consequence, since man has not even approached 
utilization of the powers he possesses." 

Sherman (48, p. 57) expands on this conception of intelligence as 
follows: 

. • . There would be far less concern with labeling 

people or defining intelligence as a capacity or 

ability within the person and much greater interest 

in actions and impact of intelligence upon persons 

or environment, in developing acuity and sensitivity, 

and in increasing the potential for functioning wisely 

and creatively in the process of relating to situational 

demands and opportunities. "Intolligencing" would 

involve appropriate, meaningful, or productive transacting 

with the environment. This process moves into d mansions 

s ah as curiosity, self-assertion, intentionality , persistence, 

bclf-reliance, and responsibility. To function intelligently 

requires much more than a limited set of cognitive abilities; 

it involves the whole organism. TQ~ confront and solve 

problems, for example, requires invest.nent and valuing 

(of whatever is involved) sufficient to cause pursuit 

of a felt problem, sufficient tolerance of ambiguity and 

penetration for accurate sensing and defining of problems, 

e*iough cognitive fluidity to engage in ai ^lysis and 

synthesis or deal simultaneously with p^ and whole, 

and ample freedom to allow flexibility and originality 

in producing personal redefinitions and complex, unitary, 

mul tirelational co. ceptual frameworks. 

Kosower (26, p,4-5) in a study on Open F.ducation produced an "Obser- 
vation Guide for the Open Classroom."' (Appendix F) . In the guide she 
lists "pupil behavior," ani "cognitive" ^reas which are expository to how 
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children learn in an "open" environment 

Walberg (49, p. 100-109) describes the characteristics of Open 
Education in a study using eight themes and delineating ninety character- 
istics of Open Education within these themes (Appendix G) • The theme of 
"Assunptions— Ideas About Children and the Process of Learning" suggests 
how learxiing takes place in an open environment. 

Viewpoints concerning the environment will now be presented- 



THE ENVIRONMENT—THE IT 



Hawking (42, p. 91-94) in discussing his I-Thou-It concept, refers 

to the teacher- learner relationship with respect to a mutual "It"~the 

inanimate vith which they are both involved. He speaks of this triangu- 

lar relc.tionship as follows: 

When you give a child a range from which to make choices, 
he then gives you the basis tor deciding what should be 
done next, what further opportunities you should give 
him — materials and suggestions that are responsive to 
his earlier choices and that may amplify their meaning 
and deepen his involvement. That is yccr decision. 

The investment in a child's life that is made in this 
way by an adult, its teacher in this case, is some- 
thing that adds to and in a way transforms the interests j 
the child develops spontaneously. ... It is a basis j| 
for communication with the teacher on a new level and |j 
with a new dignity. || 

Until a child is on his own, the teacher can't treat t! 
him as a person who is going on his own, cannot let i; 
him bo mirrored where he may soe himself as investigator 
or craftsman. Until a child is an autonomous human 
being v/ho is thinking his own thoughts and making his 
own unique, individual kinds of self-expression out of 
them, there isn't anything for the teacher to respect, 
except a potentiality. . . . Then the child comes 
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alive for the teacher as well as the teacher for the 
child. They have a -ommon theme for discussion, they 
are involved together in the world. 

... if there is common interest, it may last and 
may evolve. A teacher needs to be capable of inter- 
preting the words and acts by which he tries to 
communicate with you . • . 

The child is in some sense functioning to incorporate 
the world; he's trying to assimilate his environment. 
This includes his social environment of course, c.nd 
it includes the inanimate environment; it also includes 
the resources Df the daily world around hini, which 
he's capable of seeing for the most part with far 
fresher eyes than adults. The richer this adult- 
provided contact, therefore, the more firm is the 
bond that is established between the human beings 
who are involved. 

Kallet seems to add credence to Hawkins thinking with the following 
statement: 

We must create classrooms in which a child can 
question freely in c setting varied enough so 
that many materials and ideas can be investigated. 
In these classrooms the child must be easily able 
to approach others, adults and children, who can 
help him, and to approcch them with confidence that 
he, the learner, can ask and listen without being 
forced to abdicate his resp:>nsibility for, and his 
joy in, the results that emerge. 

Chittenden and Bussis (12, p. 20-21) i.^. their study. Analysis of an 
Approach to Open Education, view the process and balance the class- 
room as follows: 

It is argued that only the individual child can best 
determine what is meaningful to learn at a given time 
and what is the best x^ace and direction for learning. 
A breadth well as a height component to learning 
is stressed. Children mess around with ideas, they 
elaborate, they do things over again, they do them in 
different ways. In the more traditional sense, learn- 
ing is also seen as taking the fojTrt of vertical progression. 
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of upward development. The basic image of the child 
is one of a constructor of reality. ... in a Piagetian 
sense, an inventor. The child puts together ideas and 
things in his own way and come3 up with new combinations. 
From a pedagogical standpoint, it is believed that the 
growth of personal knowledge and the organization of 
experience can best take place when the child himself is 
located at the command center of the process. 

We anticipate, for example, that the teacher's role in 
an EDC child-centered classroom will be tue role of an 
understanding supportive adult. . . . But any essentially 
passive conception of the EDC teacher is quite incorrect 
in several important ways. 

EDC appears to represent not only a child-centered position, 
but also an adult-centered position. ... A major pur- 
pose of the advisory is to stimulate a greater degree of 
activism among teachers; in select\ng materials and 
equipment; making suggestions; diagnosing; questioning; 
actively expressing their interests; being honest and 
adult in their appraisal. The classroom should reflect 
the teacher and other concerned adults just as it should 
reflect children. 

... an experimental attitude on the part of teachers, 
encouraging them to "come alive*' in ways that go beyond 
the passive rolos of valet or of conveyor of a curriculum. 
. . . Good luOC classrooms bring active adults together 
with active children. 

In a study by Katz (25, p. 6-9) in which she makes recommendations 
for research and development in Open Education, she defines Open educa- 
tion by listing six tentative dimensions of classroom practices. The 
following is her definition: 



Space- In varying degrees, the use of space and the 
movement of persons, materials and equipment within 
it, is less routinized, fixed or 'nvariable in the 
open-informal than in formal-traditional classrooms. 
In open- informal classrooms movement may bo outside 
the school itself. 
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Activities of Children- In varying degrees, the range 
of encouraged and permitted activities is wider, less 
bounded or fixed, more open-ended in open-informal than 
in formal-traditional classrooms • Activities in open- 
informal classes transcend the classroom itself. 

Source of Activity- (Locus of activity selection —teacher/ 
student) 

The more open or informal the classroom, the more likely 
the children's activities to be pursuits, extensions or 
elaborations of their own spontaneous interests, rather 
than activities selected by teachers. 

Content or Topics- In varying degrees, the range of topics 
or content toward which children's attention and energy 
are encouraged and guided is wider, and more jpen-ended 
than in formal-traditional classrooms. Content goes 
beyond classroom, and includes field studies. 

Time- In varying degrees, the assignment of time for 
specified categories of classroom activities is more 
flexible in open than in formal- traditional classrooms. 

Teachor-child relationships - 

a) In the open-informal classroom, teacher-child inter- 
actions are likely to be initiated as often by the 
children as they are ay the teacher. 

b) In the open- informal classroom, the teacher is more 
likely to work with individual children than with 
large or the whole group of children in his class. 
The more open the classroom, the less often the 
teacher addresses the wh^le group as an instructional 
unit. 

c) In the open-informal classroom, the teacher is likely 
to be seen giving suggestions, guidance, encouragement, 
information, directions, instructions, feedback, 
clarification, posing questions, probing children's 
thinking and listening to children, primarily during 
individual teacher-child encounters. 

d) In the open classroom, the response of the teacher to 
ui desirable behavior is more likely to be to interpret 
its meaning in terms of the classroom group's life and 
Its moral implications, then either to exact punish- 
ment, or to ignore it. 
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Katz suggests the traditional and the opeu Iforras of education are 
at opposite ends of a spectrum — except for the "Emphasis on Academic 
Skills" area (Appendix H) . 

Marshall (28, p. 15-17) in an article entitled "Criteria for Open 
Classrooms," classifies her criteria according to "Categories of Essen- 
tialtiy" (Appendix I). 

Sherman (48, p. 41-42) lists five items which she calls priorities, 
attitudinal sets, and the breadth and quality of growth opportunities • 
which would be present in the open environment of a classroom. They are 
as follows: 

1. Awareness and acceptance of self; awareness and 
acceptance of others; flexible balance of dominance — 
submission. 

2. Expressiveness: creative , imaginative, intuitive , 
integrative or synthesizing functioning. 

3. Problem-identification and definition by students, 
goal setting; carrying through to problem completion. 

4. Self-assertion; independence , and ref.ponsibility ; 
establishing own standards and procedures. 

5. Conceptual organization open to new experience; 
seeking; flexibility, cognitive complexity. 

Sherman (48, p. 42-43) states, "To attain the preceeding objectives, 

•:roponents of the two models would advocate diverse environmental 

characteristics." They would be: 

Freedom for self-expression and self-disclosures; 
an atmosphere of psychological safety. 
Opportunity to test self in experience and gain a 
sense of corapetence and control over one's life 
and environment. 

Stimulation or support for reaching into the un- 
known/ integr ting data in unique ways, and diverging 
from conunonly accepted views and values. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4 . 
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Also, Sherman (48, p. 55) classifies these priorities and character- 






istics when she lists the bas*.s for individualized instruction and shows 






what items are cared for and how they are cared for in a structured 






educational setting and in an open educational setting (Appendix J) . 






And finally, Sherman (48, p. 37-38) comments on, "A workshop 






environment — a self-education lab." 






A workshop environment — perhaps a self-education lab — 
in which there is ample freedom to transact at will 
and minimal external control and evaluation would be 
an appropriate ecological setting for this approach 
and would be likely to enhance its implementation. 
There would be no physical bounds to the learning 
environment; they could extend as far as the minds, 
imaqinations and motivations for growth as those 
who participcite in the process would allow. Ends 
and means — and criteria for judging them — would 
enterge and remain under internal control. Freedom 
and responsibility would, of necessity, co-habit 
this world. 


• 




Change is a constant reality of living faced by both 
individuals and institutions, and its acceleration 
is one of the most critical prcblems facing techno- 
logical iTuin. In the long run. Alternative 0 miqht 
prove more practical than idyllic. Survival may 
require greater openness than man has known through- 
out his history. 






Kosowler (26, p. 4-5) in a study or Open Education, produced an 






"Observation Guide for the Open Classroom" (Appendix F) . In this guide 






she lists "Room Environment and Atmosphere" which is descriptive of 






open classroom environments. 






Waiberg (49, p.lOC-109) describes the characteristics of Open 






Education in a study using eight themes and delineating ninety character- 




• 


istics of Open Education within these themes (Appendix G) . The theme 
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of "Provisioning for Learning;" is descriptive of the characteristics 
of the Open Education Environment. 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter was to survey the literature and secure 
the appropriate information and materials for the study of Open Educa- 
tion. This style of education was originated in England and subsequently 
described in the Piowden Report, a report which evaluated the system of 
education in England in 1967. This report cited the child devf^lopment 
theories of Jean Piaget as being the most descriptive of this style of 
education than any others. 

Pi*'qet describes how children grow and develop in a natural way. 
states v:hat all human beings pass through che same stages of develop- 
ment but at their own pace and in their own style, and these stages arc 
chronological in order. The central theme of his theory is the individ- 
ual is constantly striving for a balance, or equilibrium, between his 
internal self and his external environment. To accomplish this balance 
the human being assimilates, tcikes in, his experx^nces with the environ- 
ment. He then physically, mentally, or emotionally accomodates, adjusts 
intomaliy, to these new expe.rieno^s and acts. This process wnich all 
human beings use to reach eqiilibrlum is called adaption. 

The process of adaption, used to reach equilibrium, is the central 
process employed by the individual as he passed thrcugh the four growth 
and development period of Piaget* s theory. The first period i*. the 
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Sensori-rootor period which extends from birth to approximately the age 
of two years. In this early period, the foundc**^on for the psycho-- 
logical structure of the individual is begun through direct, concrete 
experiences with his external world as well as with himself. The 
second period of development is called the Pre-conceptual Period which 
lasts from two to about age seven years, it is hf^re that the child 
begins to organize his language and symbolic function and he begins 
a crude method of trial and error in purposely dicovering his environ- 
ment. The third period is the Concrete Operational Period, which 
.lasts from age seven to approximately ?ge twelve years. Here the 
child shows significant ability to tliink in concrete terms but as 
yet has not developed the ability to think in abstract term::. The 
last period is called the period of Formal Operations, which lasts 
from age twelve and onward. It is at this time that the adolescent 
can truly think in abstrarrt terms and perform controlled experiments. 

From here the writer turned h attention to the literature on 
Open Education. It was found that no definition of this style of 
education was to be scicurei, but it was described as being humanistic 
and affective in nature. Hawkins sugcjests an in de^^th description of 
the intermingling of the I-Thou-It would serve to explain the process 
of Open Education. The 1 represents the facilitator, the Thou re- 
presents the learner, cind the It represents the environment. 

The facilitator a person who views the learner as a human 
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being who is actively seeking to discover himself and his environment. 
The facilitator is an individual who is physically, conceptually, and 
emotionally strong and flexible, and has the ability to support these 
same qualities within the learner. The facilitator himself becomes a 
member of the group of learners while he communicates and responds with 
them, always treating them as separate ejid unique individuals. 

The learner is a person who is constantly discovering and creating 
his own unique body of knowledge. He is striving to understand himself 
and his external environment through direct, active, concrete experiences 
with the materials and individuals of his environment. The learner makes 
significant decisions about his learning and acts as a result of his 
decisions. He is most often communicating with the facilitator and other 
learners for the purpose of obtaining more information concerning and 
understanding of his unique activities. 

The environment in the open setting is flexible. It extends out- 
side of the classroom and even outside of the school itself. It even 
extends into other disciplines. Learning time is not uniform or fixed 
and the physical environment can be rearranged to better suit the needs 
of the learner. The environment has space for the individual students* 
belongings as well as space for the materials and machines shared by the 
learning group. 
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CHAPTER III 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this chapter is to analyze the material presented in 
Chapter II. Piaget's child developnent theory will be euialyzed along 
with the Rationale of Open Education. This latter an:ilysis will be 
divided into three specific areas: the facilitator, the leaurner, cuid the 
environiDent. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

A review of the literature revealed that in August 1963, the Cen'-ral 
Advisory Council for Education (England) began a study of the whole sub- 
ject of primary education and the treuisition to secondary education. 
In effect, they were asked to explore the question of how children learn 
and what conditions and environiiients were supportive of the process of 
learning. In 1967, the Plowde i Report was released in two volumes. 

In late 1967 and in 1968 The New Republic magazine carried numerous 
articles describing new classroom practices which were becoming rather 
wide spread in England, on the elementary level in particular. These 
new reforms in education were progressing into the junior schools, but, 
to date, at a rather slow pace. Feathers tone believes these new prac- 
tices are establishing certain good conditions for children's learning 
on a national scale, and he calls attention to the Plowden Report which 
gives a tentative outline of these new foundations and practices of 
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learning. Thus, through his articles and the support he can take in the 
Plowden Report, educators in America took note of these events and began 
to implement many of these practices in their classrooms. 

What gives added significance to the findings of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education (England) is the support the Council can take from 
the work of the Swiss Genetic Epistomoligisx:, Jean Piaget. The Plowden 
Report specif icully states that his theory of the sequence in the develop-l 
ment of children's concepts has had a significant influence on their re- 
port. Many aspects of his theory are in accord with previous and present 
research by genetic psychologists, and most educationalists in England 
feel it is Piaget' s theory of learning which most closely fits the ob- 
served facts of children's learning. 

THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT THEORY OF 
JEAN PAIGET 

Jean Piaget is a Genetic Epistomologist who is searching for the 
psychological structures which underlie the formation of concepts within 
the growing and developing child. He is concerned with the process of 
development — the type of thinking a child may use when he is attempting 
to solve a problem. He is not interested in the normal responses of 
children as they grow and develop, but rather the underlying structure 
which gives rise to children's responses — both his errors and groupings 
or redponses. He is not interested in the child's final result or his 
final arrangement, but rather the processes by which the child arrives at 
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his response — verbally or in a practical way. 

Being a genetic epistomologist, Piaget is concerned with those 
developmental structures which hold true for the individual and in turn 
hold true for the entire species. He assumes that a thorough investiga- 
tion of a small segment of a species will produce findings which are 
true for the entire species. He assumes a universal order of all living 
PMd non-living things — biological, social, psychological, and ideational. 
He insists upon cosmic unity, and assumes the regular process of develop- 
ment is not changed irregaj.dless of cultural or hereditary deviation. 

So, it is the regular process of growth which is being searched by 
Piaget, Isaacs finds Piaget investigating and describing the order of 
stages in this regular process of mental growth. Woodward sees these 
stages as being distinct stages and not a continuous development process. 
These stages are characterized by different types of behavior and think- 
ing, and the order of these stages are fixed for most children, 

Maier differs here in that the succession of the stages is always 
the same. Even though there are distinct stages involved in Piaget' s 
theory, development is continuous with respect to each level or stage 
finding its roots in a previous stage and thus proceeding inco the 
following stage. In fact, behavior from a previous stage is often re- 
peated until the individual senses it to be inferior and incorporates it 
into a new superior level of development. Also, the particular organiza- 
tion of these behaviors by the individual creates a personal hierarchy of 
experience and actions for that individual. 
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The sequential order of developmental stages is fundamental to 
understanding Piaget's theory and must not be confused with the sequen- 
tial age of the child, Elkind says that the order of stages hold true 
but they do not follow any strict age boundaries. The age at which 
various stages will be reached depends on the physical and social 
environment of the child as well as his own native endowments. Isaacs 
concurs and even suggests the question of the child reaching the latter 
stages of development is a wide open question. 

As shown in Chapter Two, the process of equilibrium is a central 
concept in understanding Piaget's theory of intellectual growth, Elkind 
sees equilibrium as a process of activity in which the individual attempts 
to balance the social and physical forces of his environment upon his in- 
ternal cognitive structural system. Piaget explains that the process of 
equilibrium allows the individual to progress toward an ever more complex 
stable level of internal organization. He says this process starts at 
birth and ends in adulthood and consists of all activity of movement, 
thought or emotions. 

It is through this process of equilibration that the child, accord- 
ing to Woodward, begins to make sense and create his own world of 
meaningful objects, Elkind agrees when he says the child does not copy 
the world as it is but does in fact, through the child's spontaneous 
response to the world, construct his own world, Maier also concurs but 
adds that through action taken by the individual, he experiences and 
discovers himself in relation to other objects and he uses these discov- 
eries to acquire new behavior. It is the organism which organizes its 
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own intellectual structure through experiencing the many elements in his 
environment and discovering and using the interrelationships of these 
environmental realities. It is the totality of the individual's experi- 
ences which shapes his interests and specific experiences he tends to 
pursue. 

Isaacs says learning occurs through experiencing one's own active 
doing and all these experiences are cumulative, forming a structure in 
the child's mind which he himself continues to build upon. Each new 
level of experiences are made possible by those preceeding experiences and 
all together constitute a greater and richer understanding of his environ- 
ment. 

As seen in the second chapter, Piaget states there is never a purely 
intellectual or a purely affective act. One always presupposes the other. 
Maier agrees when he says that at times affect may take priority, and at 
others intellect may take priority, but they never are separate. They 
are more like two sides of the same coin. Maier concurs by stating that 
two aspects of our personality — the intellectual and affective — and the 
interrelationship of these two functions is in fact the individual's 
personality. 



Chapter two shows us the various periods of cognitive growth and 
development of the child according to Piaget. Some of these periods are 



PERIODS OF THE CHILD'S 



COGNITIVE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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further divided into stages* The first of these periods is the Sensor i- 
Motor Period which is divided into six smaller stages and spans the time 
of birth through about the age of two years. 

The second period is the Pre-Operational Period cind it too is 
divided into two smaller stages which spans from age two to about the 
age of seven years. The third period is the Concrete Operational Period 
which extends from seven years of age to about eleven years. And finally 
the fourth ara last period, the Formal Operational Period, which extends 
from age eleven until adulthood. Each of these periods or stages has its 
own characteristics of human thinking and responding. 

AS seen in the previous chapter, Piaget himself suggests that to 
understand the details of the child's development at any period or stage, 
one must determine what is common to the needs and interests of the 
individuals at all levels of development. He suggests the process of 
•'adaption" is what all phases have in common. The dictionary defines 
adaption as a change which produces a better adjustment of an organism 
to its environment. Maier says the cognitive striving of the organism 
to find an equilibrium-a balance-between his environment and himself is 
adaption. To this Piaget adds that part of adaption includes the 
organism's ability to modify the environment to meet its own needs. And 
again Pulaski declares this functioning, adaptation, is characteristic of 
all living organisms at all periods. 

The Process of Adaption, according to Piaget, can best be explained 
through its two elements of assimilation and accommodation. The 
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dictionary defines assimilation as a process of taking up, absorbing, 
incorporating as a part of one's self* Pulaski describes it as a 
process of taking-in- of sensation, nourishment, or experience as well as 
things, people, ideas, customs or states and making it a part of one's 
own activity. And Piaget concurs by saying it is the process of adding 
parts of the organism's environment to his .^ready present and expanding 
psychological structures. 

The second element in adaption is accommodation, defined in the 
dictionary as: to make fit, adjust, or adapt to purpose. Pulaski adds 
that it is the outgoing part of adaption, the adjusting process of 
reaching out to the environment. As Piaget says, it is the re-adjustment 
of the organism's psychological structures to accommodate the environment. 

In explaining these two processes and their striving for adaption, 
Pulaski describes the baby as never being a passive helpless infant, but 
one who instead is quite active and curious, constantly reaching out and 
experimenting with his environment — experiencing it. In this way he is 
constantly attempting to adapt to his environment with what he knows — 
assimilation — and with what he experiences — acconunodation. It is a con- 
stant search for balance — equilibrium — between his inner reality and the 
reality of his external environment. It is this search for adaption 
through the process of assimilation and accommodation that brings the 
organism into equilibrium. But it is likewise the mechanism for growth 
and cognitive development within the individual. Piaget agrees when he 
says the balancing of the processes of assimilation and accommodation is 
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called adaption # and this process of balancing is the general form of 
psychological equilibrium* 

Sensori-Motor Period . Stage I — As seen in Chapter Two, the sensori- 
motor period is the first period of development and is divided into six 
stages. Tlie First Stage extends from birth to about one month. Maier 
cites the behaviors of crying, sucking, grasping, and rhythmic breathing 
as, in fact, the very beginning of the organism's intellectual cuid 
affective life. Activity, at this stage, according to Piaget, is derived 
from the organism's hereditarily determined instinctual needs. Piaget 
continues to explain that development has its beginning in the totality 
of the organism's activities at this stage. In time, some of these 
3iutistic activities are used by the child more tham others and serve as 
a starting point for the development of schema of assimilation. 

Piaget also speiks of these very early activities as spontaneous, 
global and rhythmic in nature. And yet, these activities or reflexes of 
this stage, are also seen as being differentiated from yet a larger 
possible global activity of the infant. These reflexes of the infant 
arc rhythmic and differentiated from a larger sphere of global activity. 

In this stage, as well as throughout Piaget' s theory. Chapter Two 
shows a constant use of the term egocentricity. This term is used 
soley to show the infant's, child's, or adolescent's awareness of him- 
self and his lack of awareness of his external environment. Pulaski says 
the baby is not self-centered, but just unaware of anything outside of 
himself. He simply is not aware that he exists within, but separate from 
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his environments 






Piaget concurs when he reveals that there is no distinction between 






the self and the external world of the infant* To the infant, the self 






is the center of reality. The process of intellectual growth and develop 






ment is the process of differentiating the self from its external 






environment and becoming more fully aware of both, and how they relate 






to each other. 






Maier aads to this that the infant, through his own activities of 






living, becomes more aware of his self and his environment through the 






impact each has on the other. It is the infant who initiates the process 






of becoming, thus it is the child who also is initiating his general 


• 




organizational patterns of behavior or schema. 






Stage II — the second stage — as seen in the previous diapter covers 






the age of one to about four months of age, cuid is the beginning of 






primary circular reactions cuid the first visible signs of the processes 






of assimilation, accommodation, and adaption by tha infcmt. Maier says 






it is here that the child begins to develop intellectual organizational 






patterns or schema. The child organizes two or three factors into a 






relationship which can be repeated at will and also be repeated with 






other circular reactions. These are seen as being elementary units of 






intellectual behavior and are seen to be built on the previous stages 






reflej patterns. Maier also states that new or past experiences of the 




• 


child have no meaning if they do not become part of a primary circular 







reaction pattern. All objects must be experienced in this way — actively 






sucking, touching, or grasphing — for them to have meaning to him. 
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stage III — the third stage — spans from four to eight months and is 
the time when the child initiates his secondary circular reactions. 
According to Piaget, this is where practical sensori-motor intelligence 
begins. It is where the child manipulates objects in place of words and 
concepts. Here the baby begins to co-ordinate his vision and prehension 
as he develops and expands his intellectual schema. He responds in a 
practical way to his e.:ternal environment. 

Maier agrees but expands the thoughts by stating that the infant 
begins to relate two or more sensori-motor activities into one schema — 
combining visible and tactile experiences into one — establishing the 
roots of future cognitive understanding. 

Stage IV — the secondary stages, extends from eight to twelve months, 
and is characterized by intentional behavior, according to Maier. Piaget 
says the child act':ally sets out to obtain a certain result. He 
actually intentionally varies his movements cind gestures to see what 
happens. He explores or "experiments in order to see." Maier explains 
that, because of the child's greater mobility he directs his exploration 
of, and experimenting with, his environment fxirther into his environment. 
Trial and error experimentation is expanding to achieve the child's 
desired goals. 

Pulaski sees the child losing some of his egocentricity, or gaining 
an awareness of himself within his external environment, in this fourth 
stage. Maier adds, the child becomes aware of being independent from 
action in progress. He alters somewhat the notion that all activity is 
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centered in him and he can begin to experience action through ooservation 
He is observing cction beyond his involvejaent in order to understand. 
He is therefore becoiaing less egocentric* 

Stage V— the fifth stage-^ -extending from twelve months to eighteen 
months of age^ is thought of as the tertiary circular reaction stage 
where the child discovers new ways of accon^lishing through active 
experimentation. Pulaski says the child's t savior at this time is 
characterized by directed grasping, purposely varying his active behaxior 
to observe the resulting effect* Haier agrees aiid continues that within 
this form of cyclic repetition lie the roots of rational judgement and 
intellectual reasoning. The child also becomes more aware of the re- 
lationships between objects — which is interpreted as the basis of money 
and retention. Unless the child becomes aware of relationships between 
(Ejects, and unless awareness is based within the child's intt.^nal schema 
remembrance of objects and their relationship will not occur. 

At this fifth stage, the child recognizes that other people, besides 
himself, are autonomous centers of action. This awareness is basic to 
the child's capacity to imitate and relate to different people. 

Stage VI — the sixth stage — as seen in Chapter Two, is the final 
stage of the Sensori-motor Period and is marked by the child's charac- 
teristic of invention of new means through mental combinations. Piar^^t 
explains that the child can find new means, not only by physical grasp- 
ing with his environments but also by new internal combinations which 
lead to sudden comprehension. In factr an act of intelligence is presenc 
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only when the child does exhibit a sudden comprehension. Pulaski ex- 
lains the child's physical or motor action as internalized, thus he is 
not corapelled to actually engage in activity to come to a satisfactory 
answer to a problem. He is thinking internally, symbolically, about the 
solution to problems. Maier agres and adds that the child can envision 
himself as a single entity among many animate or inanimate objects cind 
he can see himself as the potential initiator of action. 

Piaget concludes the Sensori-Motor Period by explaining it as the 
culmination of each preceeding stage built one upon the other that 
makes possible sudden comprehension through new internalized combinations 

Pre-Operational Period. The second period of Piaget 's theory of 
child development is the Preoperational Period which is divided into 
two stages — the Pre-Conceptual Stage and the Intuitive Stage — this com- 
plete period spans from about two to about eight years of age. 

The child in the Pre-Conceptual Stage (2 to 4 years) , as noted in 
chapter two, seems to repeat the many errors of his sensori-raotor per- 
iod, but, at the conceptual level as he pursues a conceptual understand- 
ing of his environment and its laws. Baldwin suggests that one actually 
operates on both of these levels, developing both so as to be more 
skillful and adaptive in understanding and dealing with the problems cind 
investigations of our environment. One- operates both on a sensori-motor 
level and a concept u^.l level throughout life. 

The child, according to Pulaski, is wrapped in egocentricn; in this 
stage because he cannot see him world through anyone's eyes except his 
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own. rie simply believes the world shares his thoughts and feelings 
witiiout him having to explain them. Clftittenden explains t-hat when two 
children of this stage are con ve-^ sing, it appears they are talking to 
themselves, assuming the other knows beforehand his very thoughts and 
feelings. Neither has the capacity to put hxmself in the place of the 
other. 

Maier says that play takes up a large part of the child's time in 
this period. Play for the child has all the real life tasks of the 
adult in it. Play brings the child close to the questions and objects 
of real life and evolves more and more into a reailistic experience with 
his social world. Pulaski agrees when he says that play allows the 
child to assimilate symbolically the activities, roles, and ideas of his 
environment. 

Pulaski r as seen in the previous chapter, cites play as a signifi- 
cant aspect in the process of developing language. Language has its 
conception in the pre-verbal sensori-motor period, but it is furth<^r 
developed and actually appears in tlie pre-conceptual period largely 
through play. Schwebel agrees with this point of view. 

Language, itself, in the form of play, serves as a vehicle of 
development for the child, according to Maier, as he identifies words 
and connects them with external objects and actions. The connection 
between thought and word is estciblished through verbal or nonverbal 
communications in the child's play. 

Imitation is another valuable activity which promotes the child's 
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cognitive growth and development. According to Pulaski , the child's 
atten5)ts to adjust to his environment through the spontaneous process of 
imitation. In this way the child is trying to accommodate to his environ- 
ment, learn how through adult speach, behavior, and activities to adjust 
to new situations in his world. Maier agrees and adds that the child's 
interests and awareness of imitating focuses his cognitive structures or 
schema on the objects and actions of his environment. In fact* the 
absence or severe lack of play, language, and imitation sustains the 
child in his autistic world and shields him from the impact of the 
reality of his environment. 

Egocentricity, as seen in Chapter Two, is also evident in the child's 
view of causality —his actions causing certain effects. Understanding 
cause and effect relationships — sequential relationships — has its begin- 
ning in the developing internal experiential schema of the child in the 
Sensori-Motor Period. In the present period, the child begins to build 
on the original schema his view of cause and effect on a conceptual level 
According to Pulaski, conceptually, he still very much sees himself at 
the center of all cause and effect — the notion the world was created for 
him and he can control it. 

Identification with a model having, as seen by the child, unusual 
desirability or power is also seen in this stage. Piaget explains, the 
child idcnLifies quite spontaneously with those who satisfy his immediate 
needs and interests and they become the measuring stick for value judge- 
ment. The child has a qentjtr of obedience and awe for his model (s) which 
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i<? derived from both a fear and love for this model. It is here that 
the foundation for the child's conscience is established. Maier agrees 
when he relates most all of the child's affective-laden experiences are 
transacted within the feelings of his family and they become the guide- 
posts for all future judgments. Thus the child builds his affective 
system of values otherwise known as his conscience. 

Pro-Operational Period . The suceeding stage of development within 
the Pre-Operational Period, is the Intuitive Stage (4 to 7 years) . This 
phase is called intuitive because, according to Pulaski* the child begins 
to use words in his thoughts but it still is characterized by considerabl4 
egocentric behavior. His thought lacks the logic and the reversability 
of a true conceptual thinking. As Maier puts it, he can not yet co- 
ordinate his own egocentric view of his environment with those of others 
in his real environment in which they all take an active part. The 
child is paralleling his efforts to co-ordinate the elements of his new 
world of conception with his previous efforts to co-ordinate and make 
sense out of his sensori-motor environment. 

Just as the child earlier relied on his motor activity to act out 
his thinking, Maier suggests the child now relies on his verbalization 
to express his thinking which is still largely egocentric, ile can also 
only see or concentrate on one ideas at a time thus not being aware of 
the connections between these parts or ideas which make up the whole of 
a larger do become part of a conceptual hierarchy. These beginning con- 
ceptual relationships are on a very concrete "evel. 
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It is in this stage, according to Pulaski, that the child's think^ 
ing becomes semi- reversible but still only on a concrete level. Baldwin 
says he can deal with the problems of combining different view points 
from different sources but not by the process of conceptual representa- • 
tion. He says the child takes a mental pict\a:e of the concrete aspects 
of the problem at hand and mentally manipulates his picture to get more 
information. But he still cannot see the problem through to an answer 
on a conceptual level. 

As seen in the previous chapter, language serves a three fold pur- 
pose for the child, as seen by Maier, in the intuitive stage. His self- 
conversation, or thinking out loud, represents the child's attempt to 
think about events and similarly explain them. His speech also remains 
egocentric as he communicates with others. Here the process of assimila- 
tion predominates. Thirdly, Maier states that language as social communi- 
cation in the accommodative sense helps the child to project his thoughts 
into a social plan encouraging collective thinking, understanding, and 
adapting to his external environment. Pulaski adds that true concepts 
are not possible without language and the socialization of the meaning 
that goes with it. 

Again, play occupies a very important part in the intellectual 
development of the child. Maier even suggests that play reflects the 
evolution of the child's early years of intellectual development. In 
this stage play becomes more social and the child beings to think some- 
what in terms of others, but play still remains highly egocentric. 
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Pulaski, reflecting the view points of Maier, states that play is 
an indiipensible step in the child's cognitive development. He continues 
to explain that play, in this stage, continues to become closer and 
closer to reality as the child continues to accommodate to a larger part 
of his external environment. Their play becomes a more precise replica 
of reality and in their collective play they are more aware of the 
individuals taking part. 

Chapter Two also tells us that moral laws for the child are seen by 
him as tending to be elastic and not absolute as in the previous stage. 
This puts the child in a state of conflict over the absoluteness of rules 
and moral obligations and their evolving relativity within the social 
context. He does not yet understand the concept of mutual responsibility 
cmd group solidarity. He sees disobedience only as an interruption of 
adult authority rather than a violation of moral obligation. Morality 
at this level is one of constraint, for the child does not see himself 
on a similar social plane as his parents. 

This concludes the Intuitive Stage of the Pre-Operational Phase of 
the child's cognitive development and growth and the beginning of the 
Concrete Operations Phase* 

Concrete Operations . In this phase, as noted in the previous 
chapter, true reversability appears in the child's method of thinking. 
Pulaski sees reversability as the ability of the mind to reverse itself 
and go back in thought to re-evaluate earlier observations in light of 
ncv.' circumstances. Or, as put by Maier, the ability of the mind to see 
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an event in all its parts from its beginning to its end and from its end 
back to its beginning. This is, in itself, a new level of thought for 
the child but his thinking is still on a perceptual level. That is, he 
can demonstrate the process of reversability in his thinking only if he 
can base his mental experimentation with events in a concrete perception 
of their inner logicality. The child, therefore, can demonstrate a major 
organizational change in his cognition by being able to explore numerous 
points of view and each time return to the original state. 

It is in this phase of concrete operations that the child begins to 
study the parts of the whole and begins to connect these parts together 
to understand the whole. This understanding stems from the child's 
physical and social experiences as well as his experiences with concrete 
absractions with objects. Maier suggests the child is thinking about both 
the problem at hemd and its conclusion, trying to determine the best means 
to accomplish the desired conclusion. In this way the child builds up 
his own system of classification, his own system of organizing his parts 
into a larger whole by using the hierarchical system of either nesting 
or lattices. 

The thought process of classifying through nesting specifies that all 
the parts of a whole, as their relationships are identified and understood 
are added together to form the larger whole. Each larger whole sums up 
all previous parts in nesting. But lattices refers to a special form of 
classifying. This classification system puts stress on the connective 
link and parts which are linked together which creates subclasses of 
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related objects. The whole — the inter-connected world — is established 
through lattices. Having two systems in which the child can organize 
his many parts of his world into a cohesive whole, his life proceeds to 
expand in an ordered world. 

As seen in Chapter Two, Maier states the mental capacities for con- 
crete operations proceed from the very simple, to the ordinary and 
eventually to the more removed experience. Piaget adds that these mental 
operations develop separatly, field by field, but eventually can conceive 
of two hypotheses and understand their relationships without being able 
to communicate this understanding in words or actions. Knowing precedes 
a capacity to verbalize and to apply this knowledge. 

The use of language, as seen in the second chapter, also demonstrates 
the idea of knowing coming before communication. The child will manifest 
certain behaviors as much as a yecir before he can consciously communicate 
or judge his behavior, according to Maier. But the child in this phase 
can anchor his experiences in a rational and communicable syctem. He 
moves further and further from his previous egocentric self-reference. 

This phase also shows that the child must first experience his 
perspective or physical phenomena before he can extend this phenomena intq 
his social context. Left and right must be understood before two points 
of view in a social context can be comprehended as emanating from diff- 
erent reference points. 

It is here the child sees himself more as an equal in his social 
world and through conversation he learns of the physical and social 
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worlds of others which bring about his new level of social behavior* 






Piaget states that it is indispensible that children and aduilts experience 






spontaneous relationships of being individual and distinct from each 
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other in an atmosphere of giving and taking b/ each while exhanging and 






co-ordinating points of view. 






Formal Operations. This stage begins around age eleven and continues 






through adulthood. It is here the child tedces great delight in thinking 






beyond the present and forming theories about roost everything, according 






to Piaget. He enters into the world of ideas where cognition begins to 






rely on symbolism and propositions. Propositions are used in understand- 






ing relationships and the effects they bring« says Maier. He continues 
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saying, the child begins to take a systematic aoproach to problems. He 






also begins to understand geometric relationships and questions dealing 






with proportions and relativity. These concepts being comprehended. 






especially that of objectivity and awareness of relative relationships. 






brings the child to a new level of cognitive organization and approach 






to his physical and social environment. 






According to Piaget, as seen in Chapter Two, the child no longer 






J reasons from the actual to the theoretical, but starts from theory to 






establish relationships between things. He also demonstrates the 






ability to deduce the implications of events and possible conclusions 






from them. In this phase, Piaget says, it is the realm of possibilities 






which is primary for the child and reality is secondary. It is in this 






last phase that the youth finds his place beside other living organisms 
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in an ever evolvii>g world* Adolescence comes into eventual equilibrium 
near the end oC this period. 

Maier closes this phase and Piaget's theory of child development 
saying that what has been said here describes only potential development* 
The rate and degree of conpletion is an individual matter. Both egocen- 
tric thought and mature intelligence may exist eimultaneously in the 
individual because all areas of development do not necessarily develop at 
the same rate. Developmental growtli may continue beyond their usual 
approximate age levels. 

OPEN EDUCATION—WHAT IS IT? 

The term Open Education, according to Ellison, is often correlated 
with many terms such as free schools, open space, open campus schoolf^, 
integrated day, and open classroom, but none of these desciptors tells 
much about the changing goals and methods of Open Education. In face, 
there is no stated definition of Open Education in the literature. 
Rathbone says that Open Education does not operate from a formal theory. I 
Chittenden and Bussis agree by stating no single set of principles or 
rules actually deTne Open Education, and there is likewise no single 
expert, authority, or document which explains what Open Education "really 
is." 

Lacking a definition of the Open Education approach to education^ the 
writer refers to numerous sources who each, in part, describe various 
aspects of the process involved in this method of teaching. 
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Ellison describes education in an open setting as being humanistic or 
affective in nature, and refers to it as education as art. The nature of 
art resides in the affective area of the individual and education as art 
attempts to involve the student intellectually as well as personally and 
emotionally with his learning activities. Basic to this involvement, con- 
tinues Ellison, is the child's positive attitude towards himself and his 
fellow students, as well as a positive attitude toward his own personal 
contributions to his peers. The child would be continually encouraged 
and assisted to become a self-directed, independent learner. He also 
would have teachers who would be alert to the child's "readiness" to move 
from a basic exploratory behavior to an open encounter with learning 
skills, concepts and relevent subject information. Individual intrinsic 
motivation would be the rule; extrinsic motivation the exception. 

As Rogers describes it in Chapter Two# real learners, true students, 
creative scientists, scholars and practitioners can only evolve within a 
context which encourages curiosity, self-direction # inquiry, questioning, 
and exploration. A person in this content would see that everything is 
in process of change — in a continuing development involving many changes. 

I 

I 

Thus, Rogers continues, it is the process of seeking knowledge that is 
basic to human security, basic to the continuation of personal growth and 
development of the individual. It is through this process that one learns 
how to learn — that one loarns how to adapt and change. 

As seen in the previous chapter, Sherman, in describing Open Educa- 
tion, expounds on the terms openness, uniqueness, freedom, and wholeness. 
Openness, to him, means to be open to the present dynamic environment 
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and how it is seen, felt and interpreted by each individual. It meaiis 
to be open to the ever present process of change, the consistent evalua- 
tion of the future, and the continuity this process gives to the individ- 
ual's life. It means to be open to meanings i^ich individuals discover 
in esqperiencing this environment and thexr developing iinderstanding of 
Ejects, concepts, and self. 

Uniqueness in Open Education stems from the joint endeavors of the 
adult and the learner to test and strengthen the individual's powers of 
sensing, feeling, thinking, doing, and expressing. Uniqueness is the 
feeling within each individual of being self-controlled and self -directed. 

Freedom in this setting refers to the individual's exploration of 
his environment as a response to his inner feelings, thinking, or inclina- 
tions. Wholeness concerns the tot&lity of the person's presence — his 
physical, emotional, and conceptual modes of experiencing and communicati 
ing. It is being aware of the transition from one mode of communication 
to another as appreciations and insights are uncovered. It is having 
time, and quiet time, for reflection and creative integration of self and 
environment. Comprehension emerges naturally from the learner's personal 
conceptualizations, constructions, and artistic produces. Concern is for 
the learner's unclear, vague uneasiness which appears before he can de- 
fine a problem, as well as his hunches and curiosities which cause him to 
seek, search, and complete. Structure in this environment is found in 
the developing internal structure of the learner. Self-responsibility, 
choice of action or inaction, cuid voluntary and timely growth is the basis 
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for the learner* s actions. 

Thus, Sherman has described the teacher, the learner, and the environ- 
ment and how the presence of each, and the mingling of each, supports the 
evolving and expanding growth and development of the learner. Centering 
on the individual learner within the open content of education^ he sees 
an individual possessing many characteristics which are very real to him 
and which are very personal. He would be a person with unique perceptions 
and expressions which were intrinsically satisfying and joyful. Challenge 
would stem from the learner's own curiosity and creativity while develop- 
ing and strengthening his cognitive, affective, and attitudinal integra- 
tion. The learner's spontaneous activity, natural and responsbile, would 
demonstrate his growth in unifying, integratingr and strengthening his 
inner self. He would be an involved individual, adding to both otlier 
individuals' ex£>eriences and the experiences of groups. He would be able 
to blend subjective and objective realities. 

Sherman also offers a conceptual model which assists in explaining 
how the self is developed and integrated in an open setting. He explains 
this process as spherical, overlapping, unified and permeable — not closed. 
It is a process of expanding within and towards one's environment and 
returning to himself to evaluate and adapt to his experiences with his 
environment. Because there is continuity within the individual's self in 
his relationship with his social and objective envirDiiiitenu, the environ- 
ment itself lacks a rigid organizational structure Inner resources and 
motivation are strengthened, the richness and meaning of the indiviuual's 
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life is enhanced, interpersonal needs are met, and his coping power and 
adaptability are strengthened. 

In a study by Chittenden and Bussis, as seen in Chapter Two, they 
present a chart (Appendix B) to help explain Open Education as it differs 
from other forms of education. This education is seen as both child cen- 
tered and adult centered. It assumes that education can best take place 
when the child is located very much in the center of the learning process. 
But at the same time, the teacher must be actively involved with the 
student in order to help extend and integrate the individual's learning 
in all spheres. They are together actively involved in the process of 
learning. 

In support of the previous veiwpoints held by Sherman, Chittenden and 
Bussis, Nyquist states that education at every level must be person-cen- 
tered, idea'^centered, experience-centered, problem-oriented, and inter- 
disciplinary. Bas:'\c to this process is trust in the student and respect 
for his worth* Emphasis should be on individual freedom, thinking and 
responsibility in order for natural, personal learning to take place. The 
classroom environment is free, supportive, and non-threatening to the 
learner and there is an awareness and respect for the different ways, the 
different times, in which children learn and that they learn from each 
other. 

Beardsley concurs with the preceeding sources as she describes the 
participating active teacher and active child and their involvement with 
their environment. Characteristics of Open Education would involve flex- 
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ability, responsibility, trust, fluidity of space and time, respect, 
honesty, cUid co-operation and sharing by both participamts. The teacher 
is seen as aa actively involved person who provides alternatives for 
students from whicn they can choose. The teacher observes, diagnoses, 
and guides, sometimes within a structured situation and sometimes without 
a structured situation. 

Beardsl^y sees the student as an involved person who plans his own 
activity through which he experiences his own personal environment while 
working either alone or in groups. The student learns his skills as he 
needs them. There is no one right way to accomplish, no fixed curriculum 
and no fixed schedule, and there is responsible iiiuvement and talking 
allowed. Materials are well stored, well kept, and well organized, and 
they are widely different and varying materials which relate to the num- 
erous subject areas. 

ilawkiiis introduces an "I-Thou-It" relationship, traingular in nature 
(see p. 52 ) to represe::t the teacher, the learner, and the environment 
and how each comes together to form a context within the total person may 
interact, experience and grow. He says a human being cannot be seen as 
a person unless he is viewed within the active context of his own world. 
He cannot be dissociated from his environmental context and is in fact 
measured by his degree of involvement with it. No learner can be seen by 
himself or by others as* being competent and knowledgeable person unless 
through communication with others simultaneously involved with him in 
his enterprises. Without these three elements there can be no context 
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for the self and other selves to develop and grow* Following this traingu- 
lar conception the writer will focus first on the teacher {che I) , the 
learner {\hf» Thou), and then the environment (the It) • 

The Teacher — The I . As seen in Chapter Two, Hawkins sees the adult 
in the open environment as the person who supplies external feedback to 
the learner as the learner involves himself in activities of his own 
choice. He is learning about the non-human and human worlds through his 
effects on both worlds, and learns to internalize the function of the 
adult in his own learning. The better the learner becomes at internaliz- 
ing the function of the teacher in his pursuits for knowledge, the better 
educated the learner would be. At this point he would not need a teacher 
but would be his own teacher. But the learner also learns values such as 
trust, confidence, and respect from such a relationship with the adult. 
The adult has provided foi Lhe learncji. something he could not have done 
for himself and the learner values the one who has provided the needed 
external feedback. 

Wlodarczyk states that teacher's beliefs about education are a signifT 
leant element in fostering an open environment for learners. He says tnc 
interescs of boch the teacner and the learner is engaged in activities he \ 
finds valuable and interesting. The teacher relates to the learner through 
the context of his activif by serving as a resource person to his activity. 
The teacher sees the total life of the child as being relevant to his 
learning and sees the teacher's own dynamic activity in the classroom 
as being important to the learning process. The teacher respects and 
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trusts learners and is honest in his relationships with them. The taacher 
also recognizes the emotions of children, as well as the different emotions 
exhibited by different children and acts to suppoxt etnd stabilize them. 
Wlodarczyk continues by saying that each teacher should develop his own 
individual unique style of teaching so as to match their behavior with 
their beliefs about children and learning. 

Rcsnick supports VJlodcurczyl and elaborates on the origins and types 
of interactions in which the teacher and student are engaged. Extended 
academic discussions with one or more learners are mixed with very brief 
learner initiated exchanges concerning organizational and management 
questions. There are also extended interactions with teacher and learner 
through questioning concerning academic, personal and self-management 
aspects of his involvement with the environment. There are brief learner 
initiated interactions which serve a management as well as an instruction- 
al function. 

To Sherman, as seen in Chapter Two, the effective open teacher would 
be one who communicated honestly and openly with learners to maximize the 
learners involvement, their expressiveness, their open-ended thought 
processes, and their self-motivated change. This type of student could 
not be evaluated through the learners own self-evaluation. The writer 
agrees with Sherroan and presents a learner's self ev..iuation sheet and a 
letter to the parents explaining the purpose and use of the self-evalua- 
tion. The learner's self-evaluation instrument requests the student to 
evaluate him or herself in four areas: evaluation of himself as a person. 
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as a person within a social context, as a person who can produce a prod- 
uct from an idea of his own, and as a person who actively demonstrates an 
ability to think. 

Rogers is in accordance with the material presented previously in 
this section on the teacher, but elaborates in much more detail than 
anyone mentioned to this point. He begins by saying that for him to teach 
or be a teacher, is not what he would prefer to be. Instead he would pre- 
fer to be a learner. 

He feels that to teach is to have little or no significant influence 
of a learner's behavior. True learning, which to him is truth which has 
been discovered by the self in experience, cannot be directly communicated 
to another. He therefore prefers to be learning things that matter, 
things that would have some significant influence on his own behavior, 
things that would be very self-rewarding to learn. 

One of the besi. ways to learn, but most difficult according to Rogers 
is to drop one's defenses and try to understand how another person's 
experiences seems and feels to the other person. Learning also takes 
place by stating his concerns and puzzlements, always trying to get closer 
to the meaning his experience presents to him. Learning means letting his 
experiences carry him on in a seemingly forward direction toward dimly 
defined goals as he attempts to understand at least the current meaning 
of that experience. 

Consequences of this thread of thinking, Rogers states, would be to 
do away with teachers and people would gather together if they wished to 
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learn. Examinations would be eliminated as well as grades and credits, 
and the degree would be eliminated for it marks the conclusion of some- 
thing and no significant learning comes from conclusions. 

Thus, with no teacher, no exams, no grades, and no degrees present 
in the learning situation, the teacher-tumed-leamer would be replaced 
by a facilitator of learning. The strength and competence of the facili- 
tator of learning, according to Rogers, would not rest on his teaching 
skills, his scholarly knowledge, his curricular planning, his use of AV 
equipment, his programmed learning, his lectures, or his abundance of 
books. It would instead rest on the facilitator's attitudinal qualities 
which exist in the personal relationship between both the facilitator and 
the learner. 

The facilitator would possess the quality of being able to enter into 
a real and genuine relationship with the learner; be able to be himself, 
be aware of his feelings, and to communicate his feelings when appropriate 
and be able to come into direct personal encounter with the learner on a 
person to person basis. 

According to Rogers, the facilitator would also possess the qua"* cy 
of prizing the learner as the in^jerfect person he is, having his own 
feelings, his own options, and his own potentialities. He would accept 
the learner as a separate unique person in his own right, having an 
essential confidence and trust in his human organism. The facilitator 
would possess the quality of being able to demonstrate an eitpathy for the 
learner — be able to place himself in the learner's shoes and view his 
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world of education and learning from his point of view. 

Rogers even suggests what a facilitator of learning would have to do 
and how he would have to respond with the learner t-.o he ^illective in this 
capacity. The facilitator would have much to do in setting the mood and 
climate of the group's experience. He would help to clarify the purposes 
of the group as well as that of eadi individual, key on each individual's 
own motivation and desire in implementing the learner's purposes, and be 
prepaxtsd in a practical sense to accomplish this by making avadlable the 
widest possible range of resources for learning. The facilitator also re- 
gards himself as a flexible resource for the group. 

The facilitator of learning accepts and responds to both the intellec- 
tual context and the emotionalized attitudes of the learner and the group 
and in so doing becomes himself "one" member of the group, a participating 
learner. He shares his own feelings and thoughts with ttie group, implying 
no demand but merely a personal sharing whic^^ nne can take or leave. The 
facilitator is constantly alert to and accepting of the deep feelings of 
learners, and he endeavors to be aware and accept his own limitations as 
facilitator. 

As seen in Chapter Two, Sherman presents similar views concerning the 
teacher. Her teacher would be a highly sensitive person witn a strong 
belief in the learner's potential for self-direction and a person who can 
allow and trust the learner to choose and cope within a fluid, dynamic 
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The teacher would be cognitively flexible by being open to new data 
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and new ideas. He would be tolerant of uncertainity and ambiguity and be 
little influenced by emotionality. He could share frames of reference 
with others and would accept the unknown, unpredictable, and unencountered 
and work with these uncertainties. 

This teacher would have confidence and belief in the learner's 
potential for being self responsible. He would have considerable trust 
in the learner, giving him freedom to initiate and act, and choose his 
own way. The teacher likewise would have considerable belief and trust 
in his own self. The teacher would be very aware and accepting of his 
own internal states, affording him the strength to feel more secure about 
himself and more able to trust himself and his leamer«5 to a much deeper 
degree. 

As seen in the preceeding chapter, Kasower, in his "Observation 
Guide fo the Open Education Classroom," suggests the Open teachers' s 
activities in the classroom. The teacher's presence in the classroom 
would not be a compelling one nor would the teacher be the center of 
attraction. Instead, the teacher would give encouragement, approval, and 
support to individuals and groups, small and large. He would be a respon- 
sible person in the capacity of being a resource for the learner. He 
encourages the learner to set his own goals and evaluate them, to develop 
child-to-child relationships, to assume responsbility and make decisions, 
and within this context he accepts the learner's language and feelings. 
The teacher monitors and observes but spends little time with discipline, 
and his is consistent in his verbal and non-verbal communication with the 
learner. 
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Walberg, in the second chapter, presents his "Pedagogical Character- 






istics of Open Education." He essentially agrees with the points of 






view of the authors presented previously and adds to their descriptions. 






Concerning the teacher's self -perception he relates the following thoughts 






The teacher sees himself as an active experimentor in the process of 






creating and adapting ideas and materials. He sees himself as a constant 






learner exploring new ideas both inside and outside the classroom and 






sees his teaching as ar» opportunity for his own personal £uid professional 






growth and change. The teacher intervenes in the learner's learning 






based on the needs of the learner and not on the needs of the teacher. 






The teacher also feel comfortable working without predetermined lesson 






plans cind fixed time periods. 






Also, before suggesting any change or redirection of learner activity 






the teacher evaluates the specifics of the learner's activity in which 






he is involved. The teacher is concerned with the learner's understanding 






and reasoning processes and not only with correct responses. In fact, 






errors are a valuable part of the process of learning for they provide 






information for both the learner and the teacher which can be used to 






further learning. Learners are encouraged to evaluate their o^n progress 






with the materials they are working with. 






This concludes an analysis of the literature concerning the teacher 






and attention will now be focused on the learner. 




• 


The Learner — The Thou. Again beginning with Hawkins and his "I-Thou- 
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It" relationship, he relates that the relationship learners have with 
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their human world, or their inanimate world, has a significant effect on 
the learner's capacity to see how things come together to form a coherent 
whole. This capacity for synthesis, for putting ^hings tog«=»^Vier coherent 
ly, comes with the transition from autistic behavior to exploratory 
behavior. Autistic behavior is inborn and is activated by definite infant 
needs. Exploratory behavior is not an inborn schedule of needs that must 
be met and satisfied, but its satisfaction comes about through and acquir 
ed competence secured by the learner through functioning within his envir 
onment. Both personal and non-personal aspects of his environment must be 
explored if the learner's development is not to be distorted. Thing- 
oriented interests as well as person-oriented interests must be explored. 
Being involved in one's inanimate world often preceeds the learner's 
ability to develop humanly. 

According to Featherstone, as seen in the preceeding chapter, a 
learner needs to organ-i ze material and his own behaviro through direct 
experience. It is this direct experience, his own activity, that he 
develops into a mental scheme of the world. Learners learn at different 
rates and at different ti mes while doing different things. Children 
must be given an opportunity to explore and experiment — piciy if you will. 

The Plowden Report, referred to in Chapter Two, states that play, be 
it with objects or with other children, is vital to children's learning. 
Through play children develop concepts of casual relationships, the power 
to discriminate an'i make judgments, to analyze and synthesize. Early ex- 
plorations of the actions, motives, and feelings of themselves and of 
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others is an inqportant factor in being able to develop healthy personal 
relationships. Satisfying play is a means of learning, a stimulus to 
learning, and a way to free learning from the distortions of the emotions. 

The Plowden Report continues by relating that 'Jie learner is the 
agent of his own leaminq, and that activity and experience, both physical 
and mental, are needed to gain knowledge and acquire facts. Facts aro re- 
tained best when they are used and understood as learners learn to learn. 
Learning occurs best when the learner sees the need to learn facts or 
skills. Children have a natural urge to explore and discover, and urge 
which is self-perpetuating. 



Learning takes place when learners are working on their own level 
and are being treated positively. At all stages of learning ridi and 
varied materials and situations are needed. Verbal explcuiations can be 
an obstacle to learning if it comes before understanding based on experi- 
ence. It is vital that learners check their concepts with those of 
others through conversations with other learners and adults. Through 
this process a more objective view of reality is built. 

Kallet relates three characteristics of gifted children as he saw 
them pursuing their own learning. He states they were quite cognitively 
honest and had considerable belief in the process of discovery. They had 
a personal sense of direction and could accept or reject other peoples* 
attempts at helping them. They also rejected the designation of artifi- 
cial boundaries within the realm of their world of experience. Rather, 
they sense the relationship between their exploration of their external 
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world and the process of their uncovering of their world, and at the 
same tine, discovering how these two worlds are both related yet indepen- 
dent of each other. 

As if responding to the process of discovery mentioned above , Rath- 
bone speaks of )cnowiedge and its very personal nature • He relates that 
knowledge is icliusyncratic. No two persons* knowledge can be the same. 
Knowledge exists within the individual knower. Knowledge in books can be 
mouthed or memorized, but it needs a personal referent to become real. 
One can actually know something even though he can not yet verbalize it, 
and knowledge is not inherently ordered, structured or divided into 
various disciplines. Any such structure is man made. 

Also, as seen in Chapter Two, Earth relates his assumptions about 
learning and knowledge which are quite similar to the views of the pre- 
ceeding authors. Concerning "motivation" Earth states that children are 
innately curious having exploratory behavior that is self-perpetuating. 
Under "Conditions or I«earning" he states that a non-threatening atmos- 
phere supports the learners exploratory behavior and his confidence in 
his ability to make in^rtant choices with effect his own learning. Ex- 
ploration will also be enhanced if the learner has a rich environment with 
a wide variety of manipulative materials to explore. Learners are seen as 
having the right and con^tence to make significant decisions concerning 
their own learning in choosing the materials with which they wish to work 
and choosing the questions they v^ich to pursue. Learners will choose to 
pursue activities in which they have a high interest, can become fully 
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involved and have considerable fun. If the latter three elements are 
present learning is taking place* 

Concerning "saucial learning" Barth states that when exploring the 
same problems or the same materials le£u:ners will choose to collaborate 
in some way, and when a loarner discovers something in^ortant to him he 
will endeavor to share it with others. The "intellectual development" oi 
children progresses very slowly as they pass through similar r.tages of 
development, learning in their own individually distinct way, at their 
own rate, and in their own time. Intellectual growth and development 
occurs through concrete experiences followed by abstractions, and verbal 
abstractions should follow, not prncced, direct experience. 

In "evaluation," according to Barth, errors are necessary and are 
part of the learning process, but at the same time, the most important 
qualities of a person's learning cannot actually be measured. Learning 
is best assessed intuitively by direct observation, and the best evalua- 
tion of a child's work is he work. 

Finally, Barth makes some "assumptions cibout knowledge." Little 
knowledge exists that everyone should know. The quality of being is far 
more important than knowing, and knowledge is just a means of education, 
not an end in itself. The structure of knowledge is personal, a synthe- 
sis if tge invividual's experience in his world. Knowledge is not neatly 
Cc»tegorized into disciplines. The individual is quite likely to possess 
knowledge of a phemomenorp and yet be unable to express it publicly. 
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Rogers, as was described in Chapter Two, goes into some detail in 
describing learning. In describing learning in the open approach to 
education, he reveals that human beings have a natural potentiaiicy for 
learning aud significant learning takes place when the subject matter is 
perceived by the student as having relevance for his own purposes. Learn- 
ing which involves a change in the perception of cr.c's self takes place 
best when external threats to the individual are minimal. Learning is 
acquired through doing and is even further facilitated when the student 
takes part in being responsible for his learning. The roost lascing learn- 
ing is learner-initiated- learning, involving both his intellect and his 
feeling. Self-criticism and self-evaluation of the learner is essential 
for the development of creativity, selC-roliance , and independence. Above 
all, the learner learning the process of learning, being open to new 
experiences and incorporation into oneself of the processes of change, is 
essential. 

Rogers also describes learning by describing his view of what the 
"be^t educated man** would be like. He is one who would be open to his 
own experience, live in an existential fashion, and be trusting of his own 
organism in choosing the most satisfying behavior in each existential 
situation. 

Sherman, in the previous chapter, describes education as living, 
growing, and expanding personal horizons. She states there is a growth 
force within humans which is dynamic and stimulus-seeking simultaireously 
in multiple directions. The individual is unique and .self capiible of his 
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own problems and initiating responsible self -direction. 






In educatinq the total individual, organismic unity of the learner 






is d2:»suined, and equality for the healthy tunctioning of all the learner's 






dimensions is given. Various dimensions of the learner will at various 






tiroes dominate; affective functioning, sensory acuity, physical response. 






independent action, abstract conceptualising, etc. These many dimensions 
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of the learner can never be separated but are seen as a smoothly moving 






fluid totality. In fact, Sherman relates, to function intelligently 






with one's environment the learner must involved his whole organism. 

In Kasower's '•Observation Guide for Open Education" as seen in Chapt- 






er IVo, she describ<*s the learner's behavior as one which is characterizcc 






by confidence and self-reliance. The learner initiates activities of his 






own choice and becomes involved with his activity, either alone or with 






others, and maintains involvement without the presence of the adult. He 






also interacts with the teacher iind oLuer adults, and moves freely from 






one activity to another. 






Kasower continues to show that subject inatter is related to the 






Icamor's interests and there is a range of quality in his work. The 






learner's language development occurs through activities and verbal 






comimini cation as he works alone, in groups, or with adults. He is also 






seen seeking and using resources on his own. 






One ofJWalberg's nine themes mentioned in Chapter Two, relates to 






the learner and the process of learning. He says that the exploratory 
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behavior of the learner should form the basis of his learning in school 
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and time for substantial learner involvement should be provided for. The 
learner is capable of making intelligent decisions in his own process of 
learning, and adequate direct experience must be afforded to him in order 
tliat he form real conceptual understanding of his subject matter. The 
learner sees no distinction between work and play, for play is a child's 
vay of learning. 

Walberg continues to say that knowledge is a personal synthesis of 
one's own experience with a myriad of subjects and their skills, and 
traditional techniques of evaluation do not measure many important 
qualities of learning. Evaluation of the learner's development over a 
long period of time is much more important. Courtesy, kindness, and re- 
spect must be afforded the learner as ue makes his own decisions concern- 
ing his educational goals. The learner's learning experiences are justi- 
*.iable in themselves and not viewed as preparation for the ^"uture. With 
few, but reasonaUDle and consistent rules and limits the learner is more 



free and productive, especially in an accepting and warn atmosphere. 
Openness, trust, and mutual respect facilitate the learner's progress in 
learning. Throughout the learner's period of formal education the 
acquisition of an aUoility and willingness to combine and use the elements 
of learning how to learn is prominent. 

The Environment — The It ; Again, continuing with the I — Thou — It 
concept, Hawkins sees the "It" as the inanimate through which the teacher 
student relationship is developed as both the toacher and the learner 
learn together. Because the learner has the freedom to make his own 
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choices from a range of alternatives, it is the learner himself who gives 
the teacher the basis from which to respond with suggestions and materials 
in order to deepen the learner's involvement in his own work. In this 
way the teacher facilitates the transformation of the interests the child 
is developing spontaneously, and herein makes an investment in the learn- 
er's life and learning. 

Also, in this way, the child is developing a sense of being separate 
from others^ competent and wholesome in his own right, as well as 
ceiving a knowledge of belonging because of the common theme the teacher 
and learner have for discussion. They both become alive and real with 
each other. The learner, as a separate and unique individual, is trying 
to accomodate his environment — his social environment and his inanimate 
environment. The learner's accommo<l«itlon of hrs environment greatly 
depends on the resources available to him in the daily world around him. 
The richer the adult-provided resources the firmer the bond between the 
human beings involved and the roor3 accommodation by both the teacher and 
the learner within this relationship. 

Kallet supports Hawkins thinking when he says that a learner must be 
grcjnted the freedom to question in an environment rich with materials and 
ideas which can be investigated. He must be allowed to approach adults 
and other learners alike for assistance, confident that he will not be 
forced to abdicate his own responsibility and joy in discovering the 
results that emei^go. 

In Chittenden and Bussis* "Analysis of an Approach to Open Education*,* 
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they graphically an<? verbally describe the balance the teacher, learner, 
and animate should exhibit in the classroom environment, the I — Thou — It 
relationship. They relate that the learner is in the command center of 
the process of learning. It is he who is messing around with ideas, 
elaborating, doing things over and over again, and doing them in different 
ways. It is the learner who is the constructor of realiLy — the inventor. 
Likewise, it is the learner who comes up with new combinations of ideas 
and things in the continual process of organizing his own experience into 
his unique body of personal knowledge. 

The teacher, Chittenden and Bussis continue, accepts the role of an 
understanding, supportive adult, but by no means does he assume an 
esscn**ially passive role. For the teacher must have considerable involve- 
ment in selecting materials and equipment, making suggestions, diagnosing, 
^questioning, actively expressing their interests, and being adult and 
honest in their appraisal. The classroom environment should reflect the 
teacher and other adults as well as the learner. Good teachers, in their 
view, have an experimental attitude and are active adults together with 
active learners in the classroom environment. 

Katz, as seen in Chapter Two, lists the tentative dimensions of 
classroom practices in the open education setting. She relates that the 
use of space, the movement of persons, materials, and equipment is flex- 
ible and not fixed cmd invariable, Iti iaot, movement may extend outside 
the school itself- Activities in the classroom transcend the classroom 
itself and the range of these activities are more open-ended and not fixet , 
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The activities of the learners are described as being pursuits of their 
own choice, extensions and elaborations of their own spontaneous interests 
and not tlic te<idior's. Contcint and lopLcs are viewed in the same manner, 
being much wider and more open-ended. The time involved with these 
activities, topics and contents, is more fltjxible and open. 

Concerning the Teacher^Learner relationship, Katz has the following 
observations to add. Activities are just as likely to be initiated by 
the learner as the teacher, and the more likely the teacher to work with 
individual learners as with a group. The teacher is giving suggestions, 
guidance, encouragement, information, directions, instructions, feedback, 
clarification, posing questions, probing children's thinking, and listen- 
ing to them. 

Marshall, in the preceeding chapter, relates the characteristics of 
an open environment. She says the topics of learning are interdisciplin- 
ary and integrated. The environment is rich and varied with materials 
and experiences being added or changed as needed. Scheduling of time 
blocks is at a minimum while the flexibility of the day is maximized. 
Large and small blocks oC time are available to the learner. Also, the 
spatial arrangement of the learning environment is one of openness where 
movement within the classroom, as well as beyond, is accepted and used. 

Sherman advocated an environment which is psychologically safe for 
the learner to express himself as well as disclose himself. It should be 
one where the learner can test himself in his own experience, gaining a 
sense of competence and control over his life and environment. Character- 
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istically, the learner would be pursuing the unknown, integrating informa- 
tion in his unique ways and diverging from conunonly accepted views and 
values. 

Sherman also comments on a workshop environment — a self-education lab 
This self-edUcation environment would provide the learner ample freedom 
to trcuisact as will with minimal external control and evaluation. Physi- 
cal bounds to the learning environment would not exist, allowing the 
learner's minds and imaginations to extend as far as their motivations 
would carry them. Shermcui confirms that these characteristics may be 
more practical them idyllic for survival may require greater opennes thaui 
history has yet known. 

Kasower, in her "Observation Guide for the Open Education Classroom/* 
describes tiie room environment and atmosphere in the open setting. The 
classroom would be bright and colorful with much or the learner's work on 
display. A wide range of materials and equipment is available and easily 
accessible to the learner as he needs it. The tone of the room implies 
self-discipline even as the learner is free to move to areas outside the 
immediate classroom. There are many signs of enjoyment williin this 
environment — laughter, excitement, discovery, sharing — while mciny differ- 
ent activities go on simultaneously. 

Finally, in Walberg's pedagogical characteristics of the open 
environment, he states the need for the learner to have direct experience 
with manipulative materials which are supplied in great diver .ity and 
range. The learner is permitted and encouraged to use the materials in 
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ways not forseen to the teacher. Storage space for the learners own 
materials is done individually with other materials available to all for 
sharing. Activity is quite varied both in range and scope as well as in 
location — in or out of the classroom. Children help each other through 
communication of ideas and information. 

Only occassional ly, states Walberg, will the teacher assemble large 
groups for the purpose of instruction for the learners typcially work 
together or individually as determined by themselves. On occasion the 
teacher does bring the large group together for discussion, to share 
feelings, ideas and activities for the purpose of promoting a sense of 
belonging to the larger group. The teacher also establishes an atmosphere 
which both expects and enables the learner to use his time productively, 
valuing his work and learning. 

SUMMARY 

T^he purpose of Chapter III was to make an analysis of ttte material 
found in Chapter II. It was found that Piaget's theory of child de- 
velopment is significantly descriptive of the Open Education style both 
in England and in the United States. His theories deal with the develop- 
mental structiires of the mind which hold true for individuals and for the 
human species. These structures are formed as the individual pa.ssos 
through four main periods of development. Maier, Elkind, and Isaacs 
state that these stages are continuous and repetitive and should not be 
fixed to any sequential age of the individual. Isaacs further says that 
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this growth and development — learning — occurs throucjh one's own active 
doing, and all of the experiences are cumulative and form a structure in 
the child's mind upon which he can build. Elkind, Maior, and Pulaski 
further explain this process of growth and development through the use of 
concepts of assimilation, accommodation, adaption, equilibrium, egocentric- 
city, imitation, causality, and others. The child is constantly building 
and putting the parts of his world together as he builds a bigger and 
broader personal world of knowledge and understanding. 

No definitive definition of Open Education exists, but numerous, 
authors have attempted to explain the process as they interpret it. 
Elkind, Sherman, and Rogers concentrate on the learner's self-direction 
and the conditions v/hi^^h enhance the development of this quality. The 
center of the entire process is the child himself — his interests, his 
decisions, his actions* and his results* Nyquist, Beardsley, and Hawkins, 
concur on the learner being at the center of his own activity. Chittenden 
and Hawkirs point up the significance of the active participation of the 
facilitator with the learner. All in all, the main ability for the 
student to acquire in this open approach is for him to learn to loam. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SYNTHESIS OF THE PROBLEM 

in this chapter, the writer will reflect on the background of the 
study , the need for the study, and the material presented and analyzed 
in Chapters II and III. The salient features of Open Education will 
then be derived from the material in Chapter III, and characteristics 
for Industrial Arts Programs will be deduced from these features* 

REFLECTIONS 

In originating this study, the writer had serious questions concern- 
ing the programs and techniques he was implementing in the Industrial 
Arts Laboratory. Questions regarding his own university and college back- 
grounds in Industrial Arts were also quite prevalent. Many kinds of 
activities and proqra. "*';emc^d to be present in higher education for 
subsequent use in the secondary schools, but the foundation for these 
activities seemed to be, for . z writer, somewhat lacking. 

Why teatii Line Production? Hpcause it was a part of industry, and 
Industrial Arts teachers have a responsibility to teach this activity? 
Why should Research and Experimentation be taught? Because it is a pro- 
gram suited for the more capable students and also a program which 
teachers industry? Why should welding, foundry, woddturning, woods tain- 
ing, ohms law, soldering, printing, photography, and all the other topics 
and processes of the Industrial Pxts Laboratory be taught? Because 
industry nce^ls people to pursue these skills and become proficient in thoiit> 
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In fact, why should all or any part of the Maryland Plan, the lACP 
Plan, the Maine Plcin, the Stout Plan, the North Carolina Plant, or the 
Alberta Plan, or any of the many programs supported by university and 
college Industrial Arts departments in the United States and Canada be 
taught in our schools?* 

The larger question to all of this is where does the individual 
teachei. find the basis from which to implement any program or practice 
in the Industrial Arts Laboratory? The question then in turn becomes how 
do you, in daily fact, implement Industrial Arts activity? 

Found through experience and throuyh the efforts involved in this 
paper, the writer increasingly sees the significance of the learner's 
own interests and subsequent activities as being the basis from whicn to 
initiate any action or program in Industrial Arts. Support for tliis 
reasoning, and any activity which would thus follow, is found in the 
writings and experiments of the Genetic Epistomolgist, Jean Piaget, 

Ironically, it was not ho who started educators teaching this way, 
but it is his theory of child growth and development that most closely 
explains how children learn through self-initiated activity — activity 
which supports the intermingling of the learner's physical, emotional, 
and conceptual capacities and potentials. This type or style of educa- 
tion has been described under many different descriptive names, buc the* 
name which seems to encompass nearly all of these practices is Open 
Education. 



*"The Monitor;" Volume 2, Number 1; p. 14-15; Fall 1970. 
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The practices included within Open Education have expanded signifi^ 
cantly in England, mostly on the primary level, and are now beginning to 
have some impact on the educational assumptions and practices hero in x-ho 
United States. To be sure, if one does take the practices and principles 
of Open Education seriously, change in the present style and type of 
education in our country would experience significant changes. 

To clearly define Open Education in a definition or series of 
principles is practically impossible. No authority in this field has 
done so to date. In fact, they specifically refrain from trying to put it 
into a capsule of explanation. 

Nevertheless, in the next section of this paper, the writer will 
synthesize the material in Chapter Three as a moans of presenting the 
more salient aspects of this style of educating human beings. 

SYNTH >IS OF THE LITERATURE 
OPEN EDUCAliON 

Knowing full well that there is no conclusive definition of Open 
Education in the literature the writer vil^ present, not a definition, 
but a sitatement as to what he has found to be the central theme of Open 
Education. 

The central thoiro of Open Education is process — 
and art of reloasinq the learner's conceptual, 
emotional, and physical potentials which, when 
all are co-ordinating together, supply him 
with a personal and holistic direction of 
interest, inquiry, and active invo.s tigation 
Lnto his own unique, internal, and external 
environment. 
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Again# this is not a definition of what Open Education is, but a 
statement describing the central theme of this ever changing, ever ex- 
panding procciss of educating human beings. The theme is one of process — 
having no beginning, having no end, but only a continuing development of 
the total learner as he involved himself in identifying and utilizing his 
environment and himself. In turn, he repeats this same cyclical process 
in order to grow again — conceptually, emotionally, and physically. It is 
also an art, for this process of human growth and development in education 
is sensitive and constructively responsible to the evolving conceptual, 
emotional, and physical parameters of each human being involved. 

The key to this process is found in the answer to these three 
questions: How does the human being grow and develop? How does one, 
who is trying to facilitate his growth and development respond to the 
learner in an opon-cndcd and supportivo manner? What educational environ- 
ment is necessary to support the activities of both the learner and the 
facilitator? 

Three distinct major elements are necessary for a fluid and continu- 
ous evolution of this process to occur. The first element in this 
i>rocess is the learner himself. The second element is the teacher or, 
as this writer prefers, the facilitator. Thirdly, the environment, in and 
from which both the learner and the facilitator each discover facts and 
understaj^dings while reconstructing them into a personal body of knowledge 
This body of knowledge includes understandings concerning material objects 
as well as social and conceptual understandings. 
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From here the writer will concentrate his efforts on presenting some 
basic characteristics of the learner, tlie facilitator, and the environ- 
ment as reflected in the literature. He will also explain thes>e character 
istics in terns of their meaning for Industrial Arts. 

The Learner . The followinq is a series of fifteen characteristics 
of the learner as he or she is viewed within the context of an "Open" 
education setting. 

llie first of these is: 

1. The learner exhibits a natural self -perpetuating urge 
to explore and discover his environment. 

The writer feels that tlie learner has, as a natural ingredient of 
his personality, an innate self-perpetuating urge to explore and discover 
knowledge and understanding within his environ&ient. In order to support 
or facilitate this innate quality of the learner, he should be cillowed 
and encouraged to pursue the materials and topics that truly interest 
hira. These materials or topics may be of a social, conceptual, or mechani 
cal nature, but abov(j all they should truly be of interest to the learn- 
er himself. 

A second characteristic of the learner is: 

2. The learner exhibits a self-reliant and independent 
behavior cis he pursues his own interests. 

Along with tiie learner's natural urge to learn, he demonstrates an 

independent and self-reliant behavior. He has an innate direction of 

pursuit which is quite personal to the learner, ard distinctly different 
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from the other learners he is with. Ho has a natural interest of his ovm 

and proceeds to pursue this interest in a self-reliant manner* Therefore* 

the Industrial Arts learner should be allowed and encouraged to exercise 

a personal self-reliant and independent behavior when he is pursuing his 

interests in the Industrial Arts Laboratory. 

A third characteristic of the learner is: 

3. The learner makes signific£mt decisions concerning 
his own learning in choosing the materials and the in*- 
vestigations he wishes to pursue through direct active 
experience. 

Together with the learner's natural urge to learn and his self-re- 
laint and independent behavior, he also makes significant decisions about 
what he learns, the materials he uses in learning cind the activity in 
which he involves himself. He is pursuing his learning from his own 
interests and direct experience with his environment, and from tliis 
background or personal knowledge and experience he is drawing conclusions 
making decisions, and acting from these independent decisions. 

Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner should be allowed and en- 
couraged to make .'significant decisions concerning what he learns, the 
materials with which he loams, and the specific activity with which he 
becomes involved. The topic, materials, and activity may be in the area 
of welding, gluing, photengr<»ving, cai4>oration, or even something as 
broad as the Maryland Plan, the I. A. CP., The Ohio Plan, etc. The im- 
portant part of all of this is that the Industrial Arts Learner has been 
allowed to make significant decisions concerning his voluntary active 
participation in any one or more of these activities, and he also has 
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been allowed and encouraged to decide what and how he wants to learn in 
any one of these activitiies* 

At this point it becomes itnportant that: 

4, The learner learns from his own environment through 
active concrete experiences before he can first 
understand and then, in turn verbalize his learning. 

All learners, and certainly all Industrial Arts learners, learn first 

through direct, concrete, dynamic experience within their environment. 

In fact, direct experience is needed before the learner can truly 

understand a concept, a process, or a skill. Only after he has had 

active concrete experience with knowledge can he himself understand and 

in turn verbalize his own understanding of tliat knowledge. This source 

of verbalization does not stem from the memorizing of facts, but does 

originate from within the learner's own internal structure of undcrst<uid- 

ing. 

It is essential that the Industrial Arts Learner has active concrete 
experience with knowledge before he can be expected to understand a 
concept, a process, or a skill. In fact, it is the learner's direct 
experience, and not verbalization from the instructor, which must occur 
first if the learner's knowledge and understanding is to truly originate 
from his own internal structure of understanding. 

A fifth characteristic of the learner in an "open" educational 
environment is: 

5. The learner, through exploration of his internal 
self and his external environment, establishes a dis- 
tinct and independent identify between his internal 
self and his external environment. 
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When education is keyed to the interests and pursuits of the learner, 
and he is also allowed to make significant decisions about his learning, 
the learner's natural talents are freed and developed as the learner him- 
self sees them, feels them, and understands them. But to understand his 
talents and further develop them he must first experience them through 
active, concrete experience. 

In so doing ho is discovering two environments — his own internal 
self and his own external environment. He is discovering that both he 
and his environment exist independently and distinct from each other. 
It is in this context that the Industrial Arts Learner becomes more aware 
that he exists as a separate and distinct entity from his external enviror 
ment and there is not prearranged relationship between the two. 

While the learner is realizing the separatencss of these two environ- 
ments h^ is concurrently establishing the following: 

6. The iearner, through exploration of hl3 internal 
self and his external environment, establishes a 
unique co-ordinated relationship with his internal 
self and his external environment. 

He is establishing a unique ro-ordinated relationship of hi, own 
Tiaking and design between his internal self and his external environment. 
He is actually creating, piecing together, the myriad of physical, emotion 
al and conceptual aspects discovered within himself at the same time he is 
creating, piecing together, the myriad of concepts, processes and skills 
discovered in his external world. 

The important x^oints here are: the learner is identifying himself 
and his external environment as two separate entities and he is constantly 
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in the process of creating and combining both of these entities into a 

co-ordinated whole. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner should be 

allowed and encouraged to be actively creative in his use of the material 

tools, machines, processes, and concepts which he personally discovers 

through learning. 

One characteristic of the learner which contributes to his ability 

to create is found in the following: 

1. The learner exhibits an ability to change by being 
open to new information and experience which may alter 
his conception concerning his material or human environ- 
ment • 

In this respect, the learner is open to new information which is 
either additional information or conflicting information concerning 
aspects of himself or the activity in which he is engaged. Not only is 
he open to this new information, but he will more often use this informa- 
tion as it applies to his own purposes and direction of activity. There- 
fore, the Industrial Arts student should be allowed and encouraged to 
use any and all information concerning his unique self and his unique 
activities in order that he may expand and deepen his knowledge and 
understanding of himoclt' and his environment. 

The learner, by being open to new information and making decisions 

eibout tho ncv informatiun , is particix^ting in the following: 

8. The learner is learning hov; to learn -how to discover 
and in turn willfull/ use these discoveries to discover 
sr.ill more of his social and material environment. 

He is participating in the process of learning how to learn. Learn- 
ing how to discover knowledge and understanding and pur^^jsely use this 
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new understanding to produce, again, more knowledge and understanding of 
both his social and material environment. 

Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner should bo allowed and en- 
couraged to discover his own Knowledge and ujiderstanding of his social 
and material environments and in turn, use this new understanding to pro- 
duce even more knowledge and understanding in order tiiat he may loam the 
process involved in learning how learn. 

A primary aspect of the process of learning how to learn is seen in 
tiie following: 

9. The leaj:ner's knowledge is personal and idiosyncratic 
and becomes real within the individual knower as a result 
of his own direct personal experience. 

It )i> the direct personal experience of the learner which produces 
real knowledge. Real knowledge and understanding which is unique to the 
particular learner because it was he that decided to pursue it, it was he 
that discovered it, and it was he that used xt to accomplish what he was 
actively pursuing. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Ix)arner should be 
allowed and encouraged to become involved in active, concrete experience!; 
so his knowi<*dge and understandings of these unique experiences will be of 
real, practical and productive value to him. 

Ail of this can occur best as stated as follows: 

10- The learner learns best in an atmosphere which is 
non-threatening to h? s exploratory activities. 

The learner needs a psychologically supportive, open, and free 

atmosphere in which to actively experiment with new information and new 

combinations of inrormation. The learner's activities with these concrete 
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experiences are based on his interests and purposeful direction. It takes 
little to threaten his overt activity with materials, especially when he 
is being inquisitive about his own unique knowledge and understandings. 
Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner should be given little if any per- 
sonal criticism or discouragement concerning his purposeful learning 
activities and behavior. 

3uL still the learner needs more than a psychologically safe atmos- 
phere in which to learn. Another need is expressed as follows: 

11. The learner has time, and quiet time, to reflect of 
his purpose and direction of activity in order to dif- 
ferentiate and integrate his self and his environment. 

The learner needs time. He needs quiet time and open time so he 
may reflect on his puriX)SQ for being involved in a particular learning 
activity. He noeds time to reflect on all the personal and material 
elements involved in his dynamic learning so he may know and understcind 
his purpose and in curn renew or alter his direction of activity. He also 
needs time to integrate the many personal *and material elements of his 
learning into a compJete and co-ordinated whole in order to be sure that 
he, the learner, is truly pursuing his own purix:)5^o and hie own direction. 
Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner whould be allowed and encouraged 
to take timo to determine if his learning activity is based on hie own 
purix>se and his own initiated direction. 

The learner certainly needs the element of time throuqhout his 
learning activities but he need time in a flexible way as suggested in the 
following : 
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13. The learner learns as he exhibits joy, satisfaction, 
inquisitiveness, curiosity, and spontaneity with his 
active involvement in his learning. 

Within the "opc^n" setting the outward behaviors of tlie learner are 
ones of job, satisfaction, inquisitiveness, curiosity and spontaneity. It 
is quite clear that the learner is enjoying his learning activity and is 
not inhibited as he inquires and becomes curious cibout his social and 
materiel environments. Over all, he tends to be spontaneous in hie 
activity and pursuit of knowledge and understanding. Therefore, the 
Industrial Arts Learner is learning if he exhibits the qualities of joy, 
satisfaction, inquisitiveness, curiosity, and spontaneity within the con- 
text of his unique learning activity. 

It is extremely difficult if not impossible to evaluate the learner 
in the traditional style of testing. Instead he is evaluated as follows: 



This is to say tliat standardized testing cannot be applied to the 
"open" netting of education. Each learner is typically overtly involved 
in an activity selected and initiated by himself aiid therefore cannot be 
measured on the basis of what the group should know. The learners are 
simply not learning the same things. Even if they liappen to be learning 
identical information they are not learning them in the same way or for 
the same purpose. 

Knowledge and understanding are personal and unique. No two learnert 
will learn the same thing, in the same way, or at tho same time. Thore- 



14. The learner is ovaluated intuitively by both the 
facilitator and the learner himself, his own personally 
initiated activity, and the results stemming from his 
activity. 
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fore, the standard that must be used to evaluate their learning activity 

is necessarily the unique results of their own learning activity. The 

learners results are not compared to any so called standards. They are 

taken for what they are evaluated by both the learner and the facilitator 

through direct observation. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner is 

evaluated by both the facilitator and the learner himself, through direct 

observation of the learner's personally initiated activity and the results 

stemming from his activity. 

Finally, one aspect of the "open" education setting which plays a 

significant part in facilitating the learner's learning is the following; 

15. The learner learns from other learners when there 
is discovery on their part as they actively explore 
similar or complementary materials and problems. 

For certain, learners learn from other learners. But this learning 
from others is most significant when learners wish to actively share with 
others the knowledge and understandings they havo^ciiscovered through 
their own invoivoment uith materials and problems* 

In this respect, it is u sharing of something which is very personal 
to the jearnor. lie is in effect, giving something that is uniquely his 
to another so that the latter can more clearly defin or solve a problem. 
The learner is, in effect, more fully giving of himself to another human 
being. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Learner should be allowed and en- 
couraged to share his knowledge and understandings of their social and 
material environment with other learners. 

This concludes the characteristics of the learner in the "open" 

r 
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educational setting* The writer will now turn his attention toward the 
Facilitator. 

T he Facilitator . The second major element necessary for the fluid 
and continuous evolution of the "open" process of education to occur is 
the facilitator. The writer will present some eighteen characteristics 
of the facilitator as seen in the "open" education setting. 

The first of these characteristics is as follows: 

1, The facilitator see the le^^rner as an organism 
coordinating his own inseparable and mutually dependent 
physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities as he 
investigates and discovers his environment. 

In the "open** setting the faciliator is concerned with the whole 
learner — his physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities. He is con- 
cerned with now the learner uses and coordinates his human qualities with 
his dynamic activity of investigating and discovering both his social and 
material envlrunnitMit . No one human quality is stressed or repressed, but 
are i .stead accepted for what they are as the learner uses and expresses 
these qualities in his learning activity. Therefore, the growth and 
development of the learner's physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities 
and his coordination of these qualities within his dynamic learning 
activities. 

The facilitator is likewise aware and responsive to each learner as 
follows; 

2. The facilitator sees each individual learner to 
be a uiiquo, but imperfect human being having his 
own separate and distinct physical, emotional, and 
conceptual qualities. 
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The facilitator is aware and responsive to the unique but imperfect 
qualities of each learner. Some learners are quite strong in some quali- 
ties cuid are likewise less strong in others. In fact, each learner's 
qualities are innately different from any other learner, and trust there- 
fore be seen as having physical, emotional, and conceptual qualities wnich 
are distinctly unique and separate from any other learner. Therefore, 
the Industrial Arts Facilitator is aware and responsive to the unique 
and separate physical, emotional, and conceptual qualities of each dis- 
tinct individual learner. 

The facilitator also responds to the learner in the fr>llowing manner: 

3. The facilitator has considerable respect and trust in 
the learner's ability and potential to responsibly choose, 
initiate, and actively pursue his own initiated learning 
activity. 

The facilitator has a respect and trust in the learner's ability and 
his potential to choose a particular direction of activity. He likewise 
respects the learner's ability and potential to initiate action in the 
direction of his own choice, and, in turn, trusU; the student to actively 
pursue this self-initiated learning activity. It is here that the 
facilitator is giving the learner the freedom and support to choose, 
initiate, and pursue with posLl:ive action his own initiated learning 
activity. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Facilitator trusts and respects 
the individual learner's abxj iny and potential to choose, inltato .mH 
actively pursue his own initiated learning activity. 

This respect and trust is not given to the le.irner blindly. He is 
not merely set out one his own to conquer the environment entirely on 
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his own cognizance • Instead the facilitator acts in the following way: 

4, The facilitator communicates honestly and in an open- 
ended manner with the learner for the expressed purpose 
of assisting the learner in clarifying his own purpose 
and direction of activity. 

Communication is of prime importance in an "open" setting. The 
learner needs to communicate with the facilitator to more clearly define 
his feelings and thoughts cx)ncerning his direction of learning activity. 
The facilitator needs to communicate with the learner in order to become 
more aware of the learner's direction of activity, his feelings and 
thoughts concerning his activity, and certainly to assist in supplying to 
the learner the information and materials needed to productively pursue 
his learning activity. This communication is in no way dictatorial, but 
is is open, honest, questioning, challenging, real. The communication 
is al«^r> open-ended. That is to say, the learner is not simply doing as 
the facilitator has stated, but is still free and open to decide for him- 
self, from the information and materials made availai)le to him, what 
course of action ho wishes to pursue* It is both simple communication as 
well as good open discussion that play.s a significant part in the open 
education of the learner, Thcrofore, the Industiral Arts Facilitator 
conununicates honestly and in an open-ended manner with the learner for th 
»*Apressed purpose of assisting the learner in clarifying his feelings and 
thoughts concerning liis own purpose and direction of activity. 

Communication is not only a verbal process in the "open" setting. 
Communication also consists of the following: 
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5. The facilitator communicates with the learner both 
verbally and through action for the expressed purpose 
of maximizing the learner's independent dynamic involve^ 
niont with his learning activity. 

Communication verbally is not to bo slighted in the least, but it 
is the non-verbal, the action, and sometimes even the non-action, that is 
most helpful in assisting the learner in his activity. This in no way 
means the facilitator performs the activity for the learner, but instead 
he actively helps or assists the learner in accomplishing tasks which are 
proving difficult for him. In essence, they become actively involved 
with the activity at hand and share and coordinate their abilities to 
overcome the problem facing them. 

In performing in this manner, the facilitator is truly expressing 
his concern for the learner and, through mutual activity, approving of 
the learner's personal involvement in his unique learning activity. 
Therefore, the Industrial Arts Facilitator communicates with the learner 
verbally and through action for the expressed purpose of maximizing the 
loamer's indei)endent. dynamic involvement with his own learning activity. 

In fact, it i-s through the process of mutually solving problems to- 
gether that the facilitator mosL clearly fulfills his role of the learn- 
er's facilitator. Stated another way: 

6. The faci'titator is an active cxperimontor taking a 
dynamic part in facilitating the Learner's own learning 
through the process of creating and adapting ideas and 
mc:terials together. 

The facilitator, along with the learner, is first and foremost an 

oxporimentor. He, along with the learner, is one that experiments with 
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the learner's ideas and materials, as well as his own, in order to assist 
the learner in finding solutions to the problems that arise out of the 
learner's activity. Neither the learner nor the facilitator assumes one 
correct route or way to solve a learning activity problem. Rather, they 
work together constructively and positively towards a sense of mutual 
dynamic accomplishments. They together, through experimentation with 
ideas and materials, reduce the level of frustration attached to the 
learner's activity and replace it with a forward sense of accomplishment 
on the part of the learner and the facilitator. Therefore, the Industrial 
Arts Facilitator is an active experimentor taking a dynamic part in facil- 
itating the learner's own learning through the process of creating and 
adapting ideas and materials tofjethot. 

And certainly, along with this, the facilitator is fundamentally 
described in this manner: 



The facilitator is one individual member of a larger group. His 
position is not an authoritarian one, but a position that places him on 
a level with tho learners themselves. He is, in fact, a learner within 
tho. group itself. Rodi he aJid the learners are constantly learning 
together and relying on each other for direction concerning their mutual 
learning activities. They are mutually aependent on each other for infor- 
mation, ideas, feelings, materials, and dynamic activity concerning the 
learner's learning activity. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Facilitator 
is himself one member of a group os learners and a learning member of that 



7. The facilitator is himself one member of a group 
of learners and a learning member of that group. 
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same group* 






By no means does the facilitator discourage the learners from learn- 






ing from each other. In fa::t, it is he that allows just the reverse of 






this as stated here: 






8. The facilitator supports and encourages learner-to- 






learner communication and relationships. 






Just as it is significant for the learner- facilitator relationship 






to be encouraged, it is likewise most important for the learner-to-learner 






relationship to be supported and encouraged. One of the major strenghts 






within the "open" style of education is the allowance for the development 






of relationships between peers. The learners are supported and encouraged 






to express their own thoughts and their own feelings concerning the 


* 




activities of the learner or learners. In so doing, the learner encounter 






the various problems involved in expanding and developing his own con- 






ceptual and emotional qualities on a peer social level. Just as he in- 






vestigates, discovers, and expands his conceptual and emotional qualities 






on a meterial level* Bo it on a material level or a social level, the 






learning which takes place occurs through direct active experience. 






Therefore, the Industrial Arts Facilitator supports and encourages learner 






to-learner communication and relationships. 






The facilitator becomes involved with the learners in the following 






way: 






9. The facilitator is actively involved in the learning 






activities of the learner primarily on a one-to-one basis. 






Because each learner in the group has defined his own interests and 
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has pursued these interests, most every learner will be involved in a 
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learning activity which is significantly different from every other learn- 
er in the group. Because of this wide diversity of interest and activity 
it is only natural that the facilitator involves himself with each learn- 
er's activity on an individual basis. Therefore, the Industrial Arts 
Facilitator is actively involved in the learning activities of the learn- 
er primarily on a one-to-one basis. 

The individual interests and learning activities present in the 
"open" setting necessitates a different style of evaluation. The 
evaluation techniques can be stated as follows: 



Certainly there is no room for the use of standardized testing in 
the "open" setting. With each student following his own direction of 
activity they seldom find themselves confronted with the same typo of 
problems, information, or concrete experiences. They are simply not 
striving to meet any standard buc their own, and they cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any arbitrary external standard. 

The standard used is the learner's own standard. The learner, in 
the "open" setting, takes considerable responsibility in evaluating him- 
self. This responsibility is shared with the facilitator, but a signi- 
ficant level of learner nclf-evaluation through direct observation of his 
own activity and the results stenuning from this same activity is placed 
in the hands of the learner himself. Therefore, the Industrial Arts 
Facilitator employs co-operative learner-facilitator techniques of 



10. The facilitator employs cooperative learner-facilitator 
techniques of evaluation to assess the learner's success 
and progress in his physical, emotional, and conce^'tual 
growth and development 
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evaluation to assess the learner's success and progress in his physical, 
emotional, and conceptual growth and development. 

It takes a strong individual to fulfill the position of facilitator 
in an open education setting. This is said more fully in the following: 



11. The facilitator is a human being who personally feels 
quite secure, having considerable belief and trust in his 
ability and potential to support the numerous and varied 
human relationships which develop wiUiin the facilitator- 
learner interaction. 



The facilitator is a person who is emotionally and conceptually 
quite secure. This does not mean that the facilitator is a rigid, in- 
flexible individual. Ic actually means the exact opposite. 

The facilitator is a strong person because he has the capacity to 
believe and trust his own physical, emotional, and conceptual qualities 
While at the same time supporting the ex:ent and variety of learners' 
emotions —id ideas openly exprooced within vMe "open" setting. Each re- 
lationship with each unique learner demands, by aefiuitir'n, a different 
and unique response from the facilitator. The res^-onse to each learner 
varies considerably in both magnitude and scope from day to day and week 
to week. Only a strong belief and trust in his own physical, emotional, 
and conceptual qualities would afford the facilitator the strength to 
support the many and varied relationships enc ntered each day. There- 
fore, the Industrial Arts Facilitator feels quite secure, having con- 
siderable talief find trust in his ability and potential to support the 
numerous and varied human relationships which develop within the facili- 
tator-learner interaction. 
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The growth and development of the facilitator's human qualities must 
be significant. Both the quality and the depth of this development is 
considered to be a most necessary asset in being able to free tne student* 
ever present urge to pursue his own learning. Two basic but very important- 
ways in which this personal strength of the facilitator is employed is 
described as follows: 

12. The facilitator cxhibitls the quality of being aware 
of himself and his feelings and of being cibJe to openly 
and honestly share his feelings within his direct personal 
relationship with the learner. Furthermore — 

13. The facilitator is aware of, accepts, and responds 
to the varied and numerous emotions of the individual 
learner in a manner which is supportive of these emotions. 

In short, the facilitator is not a fake, a facade of a person. In- 
stead, he is simply himself, real and genuine, being aware of his own 
feelings and, most importantly, being able to share his feelings with the 
learner directly and openly. Thure is open and honest encounter with the 
learner, each being real and genuine in the process. Each being himself, 
being accepted as a distinct individual who makes no imi)ositions on the 
feelings of the other. Kach is psychologically safe and in turn open to 
sharing and oxprossiny thoir deep felt feelings to each other. This open, 
trusting, real encounter amonq facilitator and learner is simx^l/ not 
possible unless the faciJitator iii especially emotionally strong, resilienji 
and flexible. Mq places himself in a xjositlon wnere ho must know and ex- 
press his own feelings and at the same time, accept and give support to 
the learner's expre?^sion of his feelings. Therefore, the Industrial Arts 
Facilitator is aware of himself and his feelings and is able to openly and 
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honestly share his feelings within his direct personal relationship with 
the learner. In turn, the Industrial Arts Facilitator is aware of, accept 
and responds to the varied and numerous emotions of the individual learn- 
er in a manner which is supportive of these emotions-. 

Another area in which the facilitator must be aware and sensitive 
is explained as follows: 

14. The facilitator timely intervenes, or refrains from 
intervening, in the learner's learning only in direct 
response to the verbally or physically expressed needs 
and interests of the learner himself. 

The facilitator needs to recognize the distinction and separateness 
of his own needs and the needs of the learner. He needs to give the 
learner considerable room and freedom to make decisions and act from 
those decisions on his ovv It is likewsio necessary to trust the student} 
to actively move forward with his own learning, facing and solving many 
of the social and material problems he encounters on his own. In so 
doing, the facilitator needs to decide when it is best to respond to the 
learner's verbal or physical expression of need, and when it is, in fact, 
not the appropriate time to offer assistance to the learner. To learn 
how to learn requires that, tiie learner take on considerable responsibility 
for his own learning. It ali>t) requirt^s the facilitator not to interfere 
with the learner's experiencos in learning how to be independent and self 
reliant. A flexible poriition of response and non-respons(* to the learn- 
er's needs must be established by the facilitator to truly insure that 
the learner is learning how to learn. Therefore, the Industrial Arts 
Facilitator timely intervenes, or refrains from intervening, in the 
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learner's learning except in direct response to the verbally or physically 
expressed needs and interests of the learner • 

The facilitator is also flexible in another important way: 

15. The facilitator is cognitively open to new information 
and ideas. 

To the facilitator there is no one correct or proper way to accomplisli 
a task or solve a problem. There is no one body of specific knowledge or 
practice which is considered "sacred." No body of information is con- 
sidered narrow or fixed. Instead the ideas and information of the facili- 
tator and the learner must be shared, and from this exchange, a direction 
is selected and action is taken by the facilitator or the learner or both. 
The facilitator is simply not depending on a predetermined way of action 
of solution to the problem, buc is responding to the problem with all of 
the shared ktiowledge and ideas at the time the problem arises. Therefore, 
the Industrial Arts Facilitator is cognitively open to new ideas and new 
information . 

The facilitator is likewsie open to the following: 

16. The facilitator is concerned with and accepts both 
correct and incorrect learner responses for the purpose 
of facilitating the learner's understanding and reasoning 
processes. 

It is certain that both correct and incorrect decisions and artions 
will bo made by he learner. Nevertheless, both responses are accepted 
by the facilitator. They are accepted because the facilitator sees the 
learner as an experimenter; an investigator and discoverer of his own 
personal knowledge. As such, it is inherent in the process of discovery 
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that mistakes will be made and incorrect solutions to problems will be 
offered. It is only when the learner realizes his mistake, possibly with 
the assistance of the facilitator, and proceeds to correct his error does 
real learning, discovery, take place. Both correct and incorrect resix>nse|^ 
are necessary for learning to take place. Therefore, the Industrial Arts 
Facilitator is concerned with and accepts both correct and incorrect 
learner responses for the purpose of facilitating the learner's under- 
standing and reasoning processes. 

This being true, the facilitator must certainly be open to the fol- 
lowing : 

17. The facilitator is not dependent on predetermined 
lesson plans and fixed time periods • 

Lesson plans are a thing of the past in an "open" setting. Lessons 
are not formally given. Learning is natural, flowing from the self- 
initiated activity of the individual learner and not the teacher. The 
•plan' originates from the students* own interests and through collabora- 
tion with the facilitator. The learner continues to pursue his own 
direction of activity. A pre-arranged plan by the facilitator simply doe4 
not meet the needs of the individual learner in an "open" setting. 
Similariiy, each learner, ai; he follows his own interests, will need 
varying lengths of time to complete his icarning activity. Varying 
Icnqhts of time during a class, day, week, and even a school year. Ther^2 
is simply no one schedule of time which fits the needs of each individual 
Therefore, the Industrial Arts Facilitator is not dependent on predetermir} 
ed lesson plans and fixed tirno schedules. 
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This concludes the characteristics of the facilitator in the "open" 
educational setting. The writer will now turn his attention to the 
onvironmcnt. 

The Environment. The third major element necessary for a fluid and 
continuous evaluation of the "open" process of education to occur is the 
environment. The writer will present some nine characteristics of the 
environment within the open education setting. 

The first characteristic describes specifically what constitutes 
the learning environment. 

1. The environment consists of materials, machines, individuals, 
content, time, and space, auid the learner himself. 

Tiio environment is considered to bo all with which the learner and 
facilitator responds and interacts, the quality and quantity of the 
materials and machines, the number and variety of individuals and their 
specific activities, the quantity and division of time for learning 
activities, plus the amount and ^I'uality of space alloted for the indi- 
vidual learner's activity. Therefore, tlie Industrial Arts Environment 
consists of materials, machines, individuals, content, time, space, and 
the learner himself. 

The physical part of the environment has the following charat:ter- 
isti cs : 

2. The physical environment is bright, colorful, and safe for 
thv. learner to involve himself in his dynamic investigations. 

The environment is a physically pleasant place in which to learn. 

There is adequate lighting with additional lighting in special areas. 


• 
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It is clean, colorful, and attractive to the eye. Adequate space and 
proper arrangement of materials and machines is necessary for the safe 
and productive activities of the learner. Proper space for and arrange- 
ment of materials and machines is a significant asset to the learner's 
safe and efficient activity. Therefore, the. Industrial Arts Environment 
is bright, colorful, and safe for the learner to involve himself in his 
dynamic investigations. 

But the environment is not restricted, as stated in the following: 

3. «The environment is not restricted by any arbitrary boundaries 

except those established by tl\e learner himself. 

Certainly, part of the environment is found within the classroom 
itself, but it does not stop there. The learner may need co use the 
hallway of the scliool or another room to work on his activity. He may 
need to use the resource center, the community library, other schools, 
industry, government, and so on, to accomplish the task he has set out 
to do. Simply stated, the four walls of a room or even a building can- 
not be allowed to restrict the active involvemtint of the learner in his 
learning. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Environment is not restricted 
by any arbitrary boundaries except those established by the learner Kim- 
self. 

But the environment within the classroom must receive special 
attention concerning the following: 

4. The environment is rich with widely varying materials 
and machines with which the learner interacts as he 
pursues his learning. 

There is a very wide selection of materials and machines available 
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to the learner in his environment. This is necessary because of the 
great diversity of learning activity and the need to support these 
activities with appropriate materials and machines. Therefore, the 
Industrial Arts Environment is rich with widely varying materials and 
machines with which the learner interacts as he pursues his learning. 

The content to be learned within the environment is also varied 
as explained in the following; 

5. The environment is interdisciplinary and integrated 
concerning the learner's scope and range of active 
investigations. 

No boundaries are established between so called subject areas. Any 
Fuch boundaries are considered arbitrary and confining. Any knowledge, 
skill, or materials needed by the learner to successfully pursue his 
learning activities is considered a necessary part of the environment. 
Therefore/ the Industrial Arts Environment is interdisciplinary and 
integrated concerning the learner's scope and range of active investi- 
gation. 

It is necessary to have the following present m the "open** environ- 
ment : 

6. The environment contains adequate space for each 
individual learner's materials. Furthermore — 

7. The environment contains adequate space for tho 
functional storage and placement of materials and 
machines being shared by the learning group. 

Because of the wide variety of individual learning activities pre- 
sent in the open setting, it becomes very important to have space for 
each learner to store his own personal materials from one day to the 
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next. Similarly, because each student in the group is using the same 
or similar materials and machines, there must be significant space for 
the storage and placement of these items. Each learner needs to have 
easy access to the items he needs to further his learning activity. 
Therefore, the Industrial Arts Environment contains adequate space for 
each individual learner's materials. Similarily, the Industrial Arts 
Environment contains adequate space tor the functional storage and place 
ment of materials and machines being shared by the learning yroup. 

The immediate environment of the learner is flexible as described 
as follows; 

8. The physical environment is flexible in response to 
the exploratory and constructive interests of the 
learner. 

It is essential that the material? ond machines within the open 
setting be so situated that they can be moved from one particular lo- 
cation to another in order to be in a better position to meet the active 
learning needs of the learner. Therefore, the Industrial Arts Physical 
Environment is flexible in response to the exploratory and constructive 
interests of the learner. 

The environment is also flexible in the following way: 

9. The environment consists of flexible large and small 
blocks of time within vhich the learner involves him- 
solf in self- initiated investigations. 

Varying segments of time within the day arc available to the learn- 
er. In fact, time segments of one day should be dit-.erent from tho 
next day to better accommodate the learning activity of the learner. 
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Therefore, the Industrial Arts Environment consists of flexible large and 
small blocks of time within which the learner involves himself in self- 
initiated investigations. 

This concludes the characteristics of the "open" environment and the 
synthesis of the problem. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Industr. al arts activity which exhibits the characteristics of the 
open -ation style of facilitating and learning, would necessarily bo 
quite different from the traditional activities of an Industrial Arts 
Program. In the first place, the activities themselves would be initiatec 
by thp learner himself. The activities could be the typical project, a 
line production activity, skill development, a science experimental pro- 
ject, or one of any other possible learning activities. Whatever the 
activity, its origin would be rooted in the learners own purpose and 
direction and not the facilitator's. 

The relationship between the facilitator and the learner would also 
be significantly different from the relationship found in the tradition- 
al settLnq. In the "open" fretting the learner would have significant 
freedom and ro^ponsibility to choose aj^d act with respect to his own 
learning, iie would seek the assistance of the facilitator when necessary 
concerning problems encountered with his dynamic learning activity, or 
possibly the lack of understanding he may have concerning content. Both 
would cxchanqe ideas, information, and personal foelinqs concerning these 
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area. Even so, little imposition by the facilitator would be made on the 
learner's activity. It would be primary to preserve and sustain the pur^ 
i>o5,o and direction of the learner's activity as much as possible^ 

Also, the environment would be a flexible one. Materials and 
machines would be abundantly available for the learner's use but would be 
movable to different, areas of the immediate environment to better meet 
the requirements demanded by the learner's own activity. Likewise, the 
time allotted for the learner's activity wuuld vary as much as possible 
t.o correspond to the time demands of the learner's activity. 

Central in this whole process of Open Education is the position of 
the learner in this setting. He is seen to be in the center of his own 
learning process and is directly and purposely assisted and encouraged 
to follow his own direction of learning. The facilitator, through the 
creative use of his own human qualities, plus a creative use of the 
environment by both he and the learner secures a personal, intrinsic, and 
unique education for the learner. 

SUMI4ARY 

The purpose of this chapter was to synthesize the material found in 
Chapter III. The central theme of Open Education is one of process and 
is, in itself, an art. It is a process because it is a constant, never- 
ending movement of the individual to further expand, develop and co- 
ordinate his physical, emotional, and conceptual qualities. It is an 
art, for this process considers and rcjsponds to the physical, emotional, 
and conceptual qualities of all involved. 
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The learner is' the central element in the open setting. He is 
individual, unique, and self-directed in thought, feeling and action. 
He learns through his own initiated activity and through mutual communica 
tion and assistance with other learners and the facilitator. He learnc 
of himself and of his environment, find co-ordinates the two elements 
through direct, dynamic activity. The learner is quite open to new 
information as he learns the process of learning how to learn, and his 
knowledge is very ptersonal and unique. He exhibits joy and satisfiction 
with his learning activity as he proceeds at his own pace and in his own 
style- He is evaluated through direct observation and self appraisal. 

The facilitator views the learner as a complete human being whose 
physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities are functioning and involvec 
in his learning activity. He trusts the learner to make responsible 
decisions within his activity. He communicates openly and honestly 
through both language and action with the learner. Ho experiments with 
the learner on a social level, and on a material level, and becomes one 
m<^mDcr of the same learning group. He supports the human qualities of 
the individual, thus strengthening his own human qualities and those of 
the learner. The facilitator is hiqhly aware of his own feelings and can 
express them openly with the group. He only intervenes in the activities 
of the learner when verbally or physically requested to do so, and 
accox>Ls both correct and incorrect answers to problems within the 

J earner's Icarnxng activity. He is a highly flexible individual with 
respect to individuals, content, and time schedule. 
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The Industrial Arts Environment is the materials, machines, indivi- 
duals, content, time, space, and the learner himself • It is a bright, 
colorful, and safe space in which to learn, but one which is not re- 
stricted by arbitrary boundaries. It is rich with widely varying 
materials and machines which can be properly stored or re-oriented in th 
learning area to bettor meet the needs of the learner. The content is 
interdisciplinary and integrated, and^the learning time is flexible, 
changing within the aay, or fron^ day to day. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a summarization of the 
study along with the conclusions and recommendations derived from Chapter 

SUMMARY 

The purpose of Chapter I was to introduce the topic, to present a 
background statement, to present a statement of the problem, the need for 
the study, the scope and limits of the study, the methods and procedures 
used in the study, and a definition of terms. 

The purpose of Chapter II was to survey the literature ai)d secure 
the appropriate information and materials for the study of Open Education 
This sytle of education was originated in England and subsequently de- 
scribed in the Plowden Report, a report which evaluated the system of 
education in England in 1967 • This report cited the child development 
theories of Jean Piagot as being the most descriptive of this style of 
education than any others, 

Piaget describes how children grow and develop in a natural way. 
Wo states that all human beings pass through the sames stages of devel- 
opment but at their own pace and in their own style, and these stages 
are chronological in order. The central theme of his theory is the 
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individual is constantly striving for a balance, or equilibrium, between 
his internal self and his external environment. To accomplish this 
balance the human being assimilates, takes in, his experiences with the 
environment. He then physically, mentally, or emotionally accomnodates , 
adjusts internally, to these new experiences and acts. This process 
which all human beings use to reach equilibrium is call adaption. 

The process of adaption, used to roach equilibrium, is the central 
process employed by the individual as he passes through the four growth 
and development periods oi Piaget* s- theory • The first period is the 
Sensori-rootor Period which extends from birth to approximately the age of 
two years. In this early period, the foundation for the psychological 
structure of the individual is begun through direv,^, concrete experiences 
with his external world as well as with himself. The second period of de- 
velopment is calleH the Pre-conceptual Period which lasts from two to 
about age seven years. It is here that the chi.ld begins to organize his 
lancjuage and symbolic function and he begins a crude method of trial cind 
error in purposely discovering hin environment. The Uiird period is the 
Concrete Operat i "-^n^l Period which lasts from age seven to approximately 
twelvo yoars. Here tie child shows significant ability to think in 
r.oncrcte terms but as ^ et has not developed the ability to think in 
abstract terms. The last period is called the period of Formal OpcrationiJ 
\/hich lasts from age twelve and onward. It is at this time that the 
abo descent can truly think in abstract terms and perform controlled 
experiments. 
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From here the writer turned his attention to the literature on Open 
Education. It was found that no definition of this style of education 
was to be secured, but it was described as being hum£inistic and affective 
in nature, Hawkins suggests an in depth description of the intermingling 
of the I — Thou — It would serve to explain the process f Open Education. 
The I represents the facilitator, the Thou represents the learner, and 
the It represents the environment. 

The facilitator is a person who views the learner as a human being 
who is actively seeking to discover himself and his environment. The 
facilitator is an individual who is physically, conceptually, and emotion^ 
ally strong and flexible, and has the cibility to support these same 
qualities within the learner. The facilitator him^^'^lf becomes a Tnembei: 
of the group of learners while he communicates and responds with them, 
always treating them as sex^arato and unique individuals. 

The learner is a person who is constantly discovering and creating 
his own unique body of knowledge. He is striving to understand hi'^self 
and his external environment through direct, active, concrete experiences 
with the materials and individuals of his environment. The learner meikcs 
significant decisions abouL his learning a*id acts as a result of his 
decisions. Il3 is most often communicating with the facilitator and other 
learners for the purpose of obtaining more information concerning and 
undcrstciiiding of his unique activities. 

he environment in the open setting is flexible. It extends outside 
of the classroom and even outside of the school itself. It even extends 



into other disciplines • Learning time is not uniform or fixed and the 
physical environment can t>e rearranged to better suit the needs of the 
learner. The environment has space for the individual students belong- 
ings as well as space for the materials and machines shared by tho learn- 
ing group. 

The purpose of Chapter III was to make an analysis of the material 
found in Chapter II. It was found that Piaget's theory of child develop- 
ment is significantly descriptive of the Open Education style both in 
England and in the Unitea States, His theories deal with the development- 
al structures of the mind which hold true for iriividuals and for the 
hUiTian species. These structures are formed as the individual passes 
through four mam periods of development. Maier, Elkind, and Isaacs 
state that these stages are continuous and repetitive and should not be 
fixed to any sequential age of the individual. Isaacs further says that 
this growth and developr.ent-leaming-occurs through one's own active 
doing, and all of the experiences are cumulative and form a structure in 
the child's mind upon which he can build. Elkind, Maier, and Pulaski 
further explain this process of fjrowth and development through she use 
of the concepts of .ssimilatio.. , accommodation, adaption, equilibrium, 
egocentricity, i.mitation, causality, and others. The child is constantly 
building and putting the parts of his world together as he builds a bigger 
and broadur norsonai world of Knowledge ard understanding. 

No definitive dofinir,j-^n of Open Education exists, but numerous 
au^nori^ havc> attcmptoci to explaik. thv procosy as they intopret ih.. lilkinc 
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Shermcm, and Rogers concentrate on the learner's self-direction emd the 
conditions which enhance the development of this quality. The center of 
the entire process is the child himself — his interests, his decisions, 
his actions, and his results. Nyquist, Beardsley, and Hawkins concur on 
the learner being at the center of his own activity, Chittenden and 
Hawkins point up the significance of the active participation of the 
facilitator with the learner. All in all, the main ability for the 
student to acquire in this open approach is for him to learn how to learn. 

The purpose of Chapter IV was to synthesize the material found in 
Chapter III. The central theme of Open Education is one of ^process and 
si in itself an art. It is a process because it is a constant, never- 
ending movement of th^: individual to further expand, develop and co- 
ordinate his physical, emotional, and conceptual qualities. It is an 
art, for this process considers £ind responds to the physical, emotional, 
and conceptual qualities of all involved. 

The learner is the central clement in the open setting. He is 
individual, unique, and se Lf-direct(,d in thought, feeling and action. He 
learns through hi^; own initiated activity and through mutual communicaticr 
and assistance with other learners and facilitator. He learns of h.mself 
and of his environment, and co-ordinates the two elements through direct, 
dynamic ac-tivityr The learner is quite open to new information as ho 
learns the process of learning how to learn, and hi?? knowledge is very 
personal and unique, fie exhibits joy and satisfaction with his learning 
activity as he proceeds at his own pace and in his own stylo. He is , 
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evaluated through direct observation and self -appraisal. 

The facilitator views the learner as a complete human beinq whose 
physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities are functioning and involved 
in his iearninq activity. He trusts the learner to make responsible 
decisions within his activity. He cotranunicates openly and honestly 
through both language and action vith the learner. He experiments with 
the learner on a social level and on a material level, and becomes one 
member of the seime learning group. He supports the human qualities of 
the individual, thus strengthening his own human qualities and those of 
the learner. The facilitator is highly aware of his own feelings and can 
express them openly with the group. He only intervenes in the activities 
of the learner when verbally or physically requested to do so, and 
a.!C' jts both the correct and incorrect answers to problems within the 
learner's learning activity. He is a highly flexible individual with 
respect to individuals, content, and time scheduling. 

The Industrial Arts Environment is the materials, machines, indivi- 
duals, content, time, space and the learner himself. ] t is a bright, 
colorful, and safe space in which Lo learn, but one which is not re- 
strictf«d by £)rl)itrary boundaries. It is rich with widely varyinq 
materials and machines which be properjy stored or re-orionted in 

the learning area to better meet noeds of the learner. The content 

IS interdiscitiiinar/ and integrated, and the learning Lime is flexible, 
chiinqing within the day, or from day to day. 

CONCLUSIONS 
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As a result of analyzing and synthesizing the literature regarding 
Jean Piagot* s theory of child development and the principles and practices 
in Open Education, thu following conclusions have been formulated. These 
conclusions have boon divided into four areas: conclusions concerning 
the central theme of open education, plus conclusions pertaining to the 
learner, the facilitator and tiic environment in the Open Education settincj 

The central theme of Open Education is one of process where both the 
learner and the facilitator participate together in the active, dynamic 
endeavor of learning. Open Educati^on, more than emother way of teaching, 
is an ^art. This process of education is purposely concerned with the 
growtli and development of the learner's physical, conceptual, and emotion- 
al qualities within the learner himself. It is an art, for the learner 
depends on and actively uses all of his human qualities while learning. 
It is likewise an art for the facilitator, for it is he who is sensitive 
and responsive to his own human qualities plus the learner's for the pur- 
£x>se of maximizing the learner's involvement in his own personal learn- 
ing. It was found that in this context, the learner, the facilitator, 
and the environment had to be redefined. 

In the open education sotting, the learner is seen as an individual 
who has an innate and active ability and potential to learn. Ho is a 
scJf-reliant and independent individual who makes significant decisions 
concerninc; the purpose, direction, and dynamic activity in which he be- 
comes involved. The learner, through active exploration and discovery 
on his part, learns of his own capacities and ikbilities as well as the 
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characteristics of his external environment. He is, in effect, learning 
how to learn and how to use new information which becomes available to 
him as he develops and expands his personal body of knowledge. The learn 
er is given varying time intervals to loam. He can work at his own pace 
and in his own style, and at the same time he is being evaluated through 
self-evaluation techniques and direct observation of the results of his 
active learning. He is viewed as a person who learns through his own 
involvement with his materials as well as his social environment. 

The position of the facilitator in the educa*-ional setting has also 
changed. The facilitator sees the learner as a human being who purposely 
uses his unique physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities to pursue 
his personal knowledge. Tnis facilitator, along with the learner, bo- 
comes an active member of the larger group of learners through mutual 
communication and experimentation with the learner's activity. The 
""aci] tator is constant] y supporting an open, real, flexible, and genuine 
relationship between himself and the learner as well as between the 
learners themselves. Evaluation of the learner is through the learner's 
sci * f~evaluation and self-observation of his chosen activity in co-opera- 
tion with the faci^ -tator. 

The facilitator himself is a physical] y, concoptua] ly, and emotion- 
ed I Ly strong individual for it is he that is supporting and encouraging 
the dcv( lopment of those same qualitjes within the learners, lie is open 
to now and varied information which becomes part of the learning environ- 
ment. He accepts an<l responds ^-o both correct and incorrect responses 
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from the learner is order to help him clarify his understanding of his 
activity. lie also i?3 not dependent on any pre-arranged lesson plans or 
time periods for learning activities. 

The open environment is considered to be the materials, machines, 
individuals, content, time, space, and the learner himself. The physical 
environment is bright, colorful, and safe for the learner to actively 
puruse his learning. It is not restricted by any arbitrary boundaries 
and is rich with widely varying materials and machines. The content of 
the environment is interdisciplinary and integrated witli adequate space 
for bo til individual storage of materials and proper storage and place- 
ment of materials and machines used by the total group. The physical 
enviionment as well as the element of time is flexible in order that they 
may be used most efficiently by the learner. 

recom;4kndations 

As a result of this descriptive investigation the following re- 
commendations are presented. The initial recommendation will concern the 
central themo of Open Education. The remaining recommendations will be 
divided into trirue specific areas: recommendations for the learner, 
recommendations for the facilitator, and recommendations for the environ- 
ment. The recommendation concerning the central theme of Oj^en Education 
IS contained in the following statement. 

The central theme of Open Kducation is process — 
an art or releasing the learner's concc;j)tual, 
emotional, a^nd physical potentials which, wlien all 
are coordinating together, supply him with a 
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personal and holistic direction of interest, 
inquiry, and active investigation into his: 
own unique, inte aal and external environ- 
ment. 

The recommendations concerning the learner follow in <x\\ itemized li:3t. 
The Industrial Arts Learner should be: 

1. Allowed and encouraged to pursue the materials 
and topics that are truly of interest to him. 

2. Allowed and encouraged to make significant 
decisions concerning what he learns, the 
materials with which he learns, and th'^ 
specific activity with which he becomes 
involved. 

3. Allowed and encouraged to exercise a personal 
self-reliant and independent behavior when he 
is pursuing his interests in the Industrial 
Arts Laboratory/' 

4. Kx))Oscd to active concrete experience with 
know] edge before ho can be expected to under- 
stand a concept, a process, or a skill. 

5. Allowed and encouraged to be actively creative 
in his use of the materials, tools, machines, 
processes, and concepts which he personally 
discovers through learning, 

6. Allowed and encouraged to u5;o an^' and all 
information concerning his unique self and 

' his unique axrtivities in order that he may 
expand and deepen his kn^'Wledge and under- 
standing of himself and 'lis environment. 

7. Allowed and encouraged to discover his own 
knowledge and understanding of [lis .social 
and material environments and in turn, use 
thi5> new understanding to produce even more 
knowledge and understandin<^ iii order that he 
may learn the process invoJvjd in learning 
hc^' to learn. 

8. Allowed and encouraged to become involved in 
active, concrete experiences so his knowledge 
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and understandings of these unique experiences 
will be of real, practical, and productive 
value to him. 








9. Given little if any personal criticism or 
discouragement concerning his purposeful 
learning activities cuid behavior. 

10 • Allowed and encouraged to take time to determine 
if his learning activity is baser*, on his own 
purpose and his own initiated direction. 








11. Afforded flexible time in which he can pursue 
his own learning in his own style. 




• 




12. Learaing if he exhibits the qualities of joy, 
satisfaction, inquisiciveness, curiosity, and 
spontemeity within the context of his unique 
learning acti/ity. 








13. Evaluated by both the facilitator and the 

learner himself, through direct observation 
of the learner's personally initiated activity 
and the results stemming from his activity. 








14. Allowed and encouraged to share his knowledge 

and understandings of their social and material 
environment with other learners. 








The recommendations concerning the facilitator follow in an item- 








ized list* The Industrial Arts Facilitator should; 




* 




1. Be aware and responsive to the simultaneous 
growth and development of t^ie learner's 
physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities 
and his coordination of these qualities within 
his dynamic learning activities. 








2. Be aware and responsive to the unique and separate 
physical, emotional, and conceptual qualities of 
each distinct individual learner. 






1 # 


3. Trust and respect the individual ? earner's abilxty 
and potential to choose, initiate, and actively 
pursue his own initiated learaing activity. 






1 
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4. Communicate honestly and in an cpen-ended manner 
with the learner for the expressed purpose of 
assisting the learner in clarifying his feelings 
<ind throughts concerning his own purpose and 
direction of activity. 

5. Commui;icate with the learner verbally and through 
action for the expressed purpose of maximizing 
the learner's independent dynamic involvement 
with his own learning activity. 

6. Be an active experiroentor taking a dynamic part 

in facilitating the learner's own learning tlirough 
the process of creating and adapting ideas imd 
materials together. 

7. B2, himself, one member of a group of learner's 
and a learning member of that group. 

8. Support and encourage learner-to-learner communica- 
tion and relationships. 

9. Be actively involved in the learning activities 
of the learner primarily on a one-to-one basis. 

10. Employ co-operative learner-facilitator tech- 
niques of evaludwion to asserss the learner's 
success and progress in his physical, emotional, 
and conceptual growth and development. 

11. Feel quite secure, r»nd have considerable belief 
and trust in his ability and potential to support: 
the numerous and varied human relationships whicn 
develop within the f acilifitor-learner interaction. 

12. Bo awaro of h'msolf dnd his feelings and bis able 
' to openly and honestly share his feelings within 

his direct, i>orsonal relationships with t\u\ 
learner. 

J 3. Bci awaro of, acc:cpt, and respond to the varied 
and nimu^rour onjotion:^ of the individual learner 
in a manner which is supportive of those emotions. 

14. Intorvent, or refrain from intervening # in the 
learner's learning, only in direct response 
to the V(^rba]ly or physically expressed needc* 
and interests of the learner. 
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15, Be cognitively open to new ideas and new informa- 
tion, 

16, Be concerned with and accept both correct and in- 
correct learner responses for the purpose of 
facilitating the learner's understanding and 
reasoning processes, 

17, Not be dependent on predetermined lesson plans 
and fixed time schedules. 

The recommendations concerning the Industrial Arts Environment 

follow in an itemized list. The Industrial Arts Environment should: 

1, Consist of materials, machines, individuals, 
content, time, space, and the learner himself. 

3. Be bright, colorful, and safe for the learner 

to involve himself in his dyneunic investigations, 

3. Not be restricted by any arbitrary boundaries 
except those established by the learner himself. 

4. Be rich with widely varying materials and 
machines with which the learner interacts as he 
pursues his learning. 

5. Be interdisciplinajry and integrated concerning 
the learner's scope and range of active investiga- 
tions . 

6. Have sufficient space for the storage and place- 
ment of the students' materials and projects. 

7. Have easy learner-access to the items he needs 
to further his learning activity. 

8. Be flexible in response to the exploratory and 
constructive interests of the learner. 



9. 



Consist of flexible large and small blocks of 
time within which the learner can involve 
himself in self-initiated investigations. 
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PEDAGOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF OPEN EDUCATION TEACHERS AT :THE PRIMARY L£\^L 



Somewhat 

Instruction— Guidance and Extension of Learning Untrue True 



the teacher tends to give individual children 
sina 11 concentrated amounts of her time rather 
than giving her general attention to the 

children as a class all day i 12 3 

The: teacher plans: instruction individually 
and pragmatically; she becomies involved in 
the work of each child as one who seeks to 

help hlin realize his goals and potential. 1 2' 3 

The. teacher gives diagnostic attention to 
the particular child and the specific activr 
ity in which he is involved before suggest- 
ing any change, extension, or redirection 

of activity. 12 3 

The teacher uses the child^s interaction 
with materials, equipment, and his environ- 
ment as the basis of her instruction. 1 ? 3 

Instead of giving whole- class assignments, 
the teacher amplifies and extends the pos- 
sibilities of activities children have 
chosen, through conversation, introduction 
of related materials and direct instruction 

and individual assignments when warranted. 1 2 i 

The teacher keeps in mind long-term goals 
for her children which inform her guidance 
and extension of a child's involvement in 

his chosen activity. 1 2 \ 

The teacher en;:ourages children's independence 

and exercise of real choice. ) 2 3 

The approach to learning is inter-disciplin- 
ary;' e.g. the child is not expected to confine 
himsfelf to a single subject, such as mathe- 

natics, when learning. 12 3 
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Somewhat: Vcrv 
Untrue True Truo 



Activities are not prescribed or constrained by 
predetermined curricula, but rather arise 
frcmi children's interests and responses to 
inaterials* 



Diagnosis of Learning Events 



In diagnosis, the teacher pays attention riot 

only to the correctness of a child's response 

or solution, but also to the understanding- 

and reasoning processes which led the child 

to'it* 1 

To obtain diagnostic information, the teacher 

takes ah interest in the specific concern 

of the individual child at the moment, through 

attentive observing and experience-based 

questioning. 1 

Errors are seen as a valuable part of the 

learning process because they provide 

information which the teacher and child 

can U5C to further the child's learning. ^1 

In diagnosis, the teacher valites the child's 

fantasy as an aid in understanding his con*- 

cerns, interests, and motivations. 1 

When the teacher groups children, she bases 

her grouping upon her own observations and 

judgement rather than upon standardized 

tests and norms. I 

Children do not always depend on teacher 
judgement; they are also encouraged to 
diay,nosc their progress through the mat- 
erials they are work-ing with. 1 

Provistoning for LenrnLnp, 

Manipulative materials are supplied in 

great diversity and range with little 

replication (i.e. not class sets), and 

ciiildren work directly with them. 1 
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Somowb.at Very 
Untrue • true True 

Books are supplied in diversity and pro- 
fusion, including reference books, child* 
ren's literature, and "books" written by 

the students. 1 ■> ) 

The environrent includes materials developed 
by teacher and children and common environment- 
al materials (such as life, rocks, sand, 

water, pets, egg cartons, and plastic bottles.) i ^ \ 

Materials are readily accessible to children. 12 3 

The teacher frequently modifies the content 
and arrangement of the classroom based upon 
diagnosis and evaluation of the children's 
needs and interests and their use of mat- 
erials and space. 1 3 

The teacher permits and encourages children's 
use of materials in ways she had not foreseen 

and. helps to move activity into useful channels. 12 3 

While each child has an individual space for 
his own personal storage, the ma jor ^portion 
of the classroom space is organized for 

shared use by all. 1 o ^ 

Activity areas provide for a variety of 
potential usage and allow for a range of 

ability levels. 1 2 \ 

Children move freely about the room without 

asking permission. 1 ) j 

Children are free to use other areas of the 
building and school yard and neip.hborhood 

t*or educational purposes. j ) j 

Many different activities generally go on 

simultaneously. 1 / < 

Informal talking between children .-ind ox- 
changing of information and ideas is en- 
couraged as contributing to le<irning.. I j j 

Children help one another* 1 2 J 

The .toacher divides the clay into large 
blocks of time within which children, with- 
in which children, with the help of the 
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teacher, largely determine their own program. 

Children generally work individually and in 
small groups largely determined by their own 
choices, and guided by the teacher. 

The teacher occasionally groups children for 
lessons directed at specific immediate 
needs. 

The teacher provides some occajsions when the 
whole group gathers for such activities 
as story or discussion, to share feelings 
and Ideas and activities, and in order to 
promote the sense of belonging to the group. 

The class is heterogeneous with regard to 
ability; streaming or establishing class 
assignment according to similarity of 
ability Is not practiced. 

The teacher promotes a purposeful atmosphere 
by expecting and enabling the children to 
use their time productively and to value 
their work and learning. 



Ev<nluation of Diagnostic Information 



The teacher used her observation of a 
ch ild' s . interact ion with r.tatcrials and 
people as well as what ho produces as the 
basis of her evaluation of his learning. 

Standardized, grade-level, or agc-lovel 
'•norms" of performance arc not used for 
evaluating the child or his work. 

Evaluation of the effect a child's school 
experience covers a long range of time-- 
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Sofnewhat Vcrv 



True True 



more than a year— and is not accomplished 

by looking only at data collected in a single 

situation or series of experiences. 

The teacher's record<*keeping consists of 
individual notes and progress reports 
chronicling the child's cognitive, emotional, 
and^physical development. 

srhe teacher keeps a collection of each 
child's work for use for making her own evalu- 
ation and encouraging the child's self- 
evaluation. 

The teacher uses evaluation of both the 
child's work and the classroom environ- 
ment to guide not only her interacting 
with him but also her provisioning of the 
environment. 



Humaneness-^Respect, Openness, and Warmth 



iruc 



The teacher respects each child's personal 

style of operating, thinking, and acting. 1 > ^ 

the teacher rarely coimnands. 1 2 \ 

The teacher values each child's activities 
<ind products as legitimate expressions of 
his interests, not simply as reflections of 

his development. 1 2 J 

The teacher demonstrates respect for each 
child's ideas by making use of them when- 
ever possible. I 2 ^ 

The teacher respects each child's feelings by 

taking them seriously. 1 ; \ 

The teacher recognizes and docs not try to 

hide her own emotional responses. 1 3 

Children feel free to c -press their feelings. 1 2 3 
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Somewhat Very 
True True True 



The teacher attempts to recognize each child's 
emotions with, an undarstanding of :that 
particular child and the circumstances. 

Conflict is recognized and worked out within 
the context of. the group, not simply for- 
bidden or handled by the teacher alone. 

There is no abdication of responsible adult 
authority. 

The class operates within clear guide lines, 
made explicit. 

The teacher promotes openness and trust among 
children and in her relationship with each 
child. 

Relationships are characterized by unsent- 
imental warmth and affection* 

The teacher recognizes and admits her limitations 
when she feels unable to give a child the 
help he needs. 

In evaluating a child's work, the teacher 
responds sincerely, based upon a real exam- 
ination of the product and its relation to 
the particular child and circumstances. 

The teacher promotes an unthrcatcning 
clirnate by helping children to accept 
mistakes as part of learning, not as measures 
of failure. 



I 
1 
1 

1 
1 



Seeking Opportunity to Promote Crowt:h 



The teacher seeks information about new 

materials. J 

The teacher cxporimonts uersoli with materials. 1 
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SoniGwhat Very 
True _ True True 



The teacher seeks further Information about 
the coDBJunity and its physical and cultural 
resources • 

The teacher makes use of help from a support- 
ive advisor* 

The teacher enjoys ongoing communication 

with other teachers about children and learfiing* 

The teacher attempts to know more about the 
children by getting to know their parents or 
relatives and their neighborhood. 



Self-^Perception of the Teacher 



The teacher views herself as an active 
experimenter in the process of creating, and 
adapting ideas and materials* 

The teacher sees herself as a continual 
learner who explores new ideas and possibill* 
ties both inside and outside the classroom* 

The teacher values the way she is teaching 
as an opportunity for her own personal and 
professional growth and change* 

The teacher feels comfortable with children 
taking the initiative in learning, making 
choices, and being independent of her* 

The teacher recognizes her own habits and 
lier need for importance and recognition; 
she tries to restrain herself from intervening 
in children's activities based on these 
needs rather than the children's* 



The teacher sees her own feelings as nn 
acceptable part of the classroom experience. 
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The teacher trusts children's ability to 
operate effectively and learn in a framework 
not centered on her. 

The teacher sees herself as one of tnany sources 
of knowledge and attention in the classroom. 

The teacher feels comfortable working without 
predetermined lesson plans and set curricula 
or fixed time periods for subjects. 

The teacher views herself as one who can 
facilitate learning in a structure requiring 
spontaneous response to individuals and changing 
situations. 
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Somewhat Very 
True, True Tmo 



Assumptions— Ideas About Children and 
the . Process of Learnin?^ 



ChildrenV<: innate curiosity and self-per-~ 
petuating exploratory behavior should form 
the basis of their learning In school; they 
should have the opportunity to pursue interests 
as deeply and for as long as the pursuit is 
satisfying;. 

Providing for sustained involvement re- 
quire.^ a flexible and individualised organ* 
ization of time. 

Children arc capable, with varying decrees 
of support, of making intelligent decisions 
in significant areas of their own learning. 

Premature conceptualization based on inad- 
equate direct experience leads to lack of 
real understanding and to dependence upon 
. . . others, for learning. 

Individual children often learn in unprc- 
dicted ways, at their own rate, and according 
^nv^^ to their own style. 
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Work and pUy should not be distinguished 
in the learning process of children because 
play is a child's way of learning. 

knowledge is a personal synthesis of one's 
own experience; the learning of •'skills'* 
and subjects*' proceeds along roany inter- 
secting paths siwultaneously, 

traditional techniques of evaluation do not 
necessarily measure those qualities of learning 
which are nost ijnp6rtant» and may have a 
negative effect on learning* 

Looking at a child's devel^jproent over a^ long 
period of tine is more useful for evaluation 
than comparing him with his peers or a stan* 
dardized norm* 

Children have the right to make important 
decisions regarding their own educational 
experience « 

The child myst be valued as a human being^ 
treated with courtesy, kindness, and 
respect. 

The child's life in school should not be 
viewed primarily as % preparation for the 
future; each child's experiences are 
justifiable in themselves and hot dependent 
upon future performance for justification. 

With a few consistent, reasonable, and explicit 
rules and limits, children are able to be 
more free and productive. 

An accepting and warm emotional climate is an 
essential element In children's learning. 

Learning is facilitated by relationships of 
openness, trust, and mutual respect. 

Fear of making mistakes or of not doinj» well 
impedes a child's progress in learning. 
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True 



SoTT.ewoat 
True 



Objectives rC education should include, 

but go beyond, literacy, dissemination of in* 

formation and concept acquisition. 

The function of school is to help children 
learn, ^o learn; to acquire both the ability 
and the willingness to extend their 
intellectual and emotional resources and 
bring them to bear in raking decisions, 
organizing experience, and utilizing knowledge. 
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r.igure 1 

he ro,'>it:or4 of Open- Infernal and Traditional-Forr.al Classes 
on ScLoctc-J Dimensions of Classroom Life 
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O-I Open- Informal Classes; F-t ^ Formal-Traditional Classes 



Criteria foir Oxicu Classrooms 
Classified According to Categories of Essentiality 

A, Gcncn-il Criteria Basic to AILClas-srooms which Promote the Growth of .Each 
Individual tqw^ards Realizing liis Potcntial^ 

1. The teacher is moving toxvards or has achieved a degree of sel f 'Understand' 
ing and acceptance of his pum self-worth. According to Carl Rogers (1969) . 
scU-acccptancc. precedes the acceptance of an "other*' whicli is necessary to class- 
rooms Avhich facilitate optimal growth. However,.it may be that the importance 
of this criteria will vary witli die age of the students. That is. self-acceptance 
and self-understanding may. be. a more important achievement for teacliers of 
one particular age gi*oup rather than another in establishhig a classroom atmos- 
phere which proiliotes individital growth* 

2. The teacher's attitude and interactions convey the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the intrinsic value of each individttaL ThtAcaclxer's attitude towards 
others and iiis interactions reflecting. this attitude are based not only on. his own 
self-acceptance but also on the. belief in each indiyiduars potential for good- 
ness, worth, dignity and iiniqueness. 

S. There is a feeling of mutual trust and respect between teacher and stu- 
dents and between students. An atmosphere conducive to a mutuality of trust 
and respect is built on the teacher's prior attitude of xecbgnizing the intrinsic 
value of each individual. 

Implicit in these first three criteria is a hierarchy of attitudes towards the 
self and towards others which ungirds a healthy classroom environment. 
Since a consideration of this hierarchy goes beyond the purposes of tliis paper, 
the reader is referred to Marsliall (1972) for an elaboration of this conception. 

4. J he icache f.s gqals and f^jiding philosophy of education are based on a 
concefHion of human needs which includes 

(a) the need for love, acceptance, and belonging, 

(b) the need fo»" '"ompetence and for interacting eflectively and creatively 
with ones environinciit, 

(c) the need for feelings of self-esteem and a sense of identity, and 

(d) the need for a sense of responsibility and pur{>6sefulness. 

The teqchei^s goals and philosophy are also based on a conception of learn- 
ing which 

(a) emphasizes tlie importance of the icariiers active involvement iit ex- 
ploring and experiencing those parts of the real world that touch on 
his needs for growth, 

(b) takes into account the .wide range of individual differences in levels 
and styles of learning, and 

(c) bnilds on iho secpicnce of skills and concepts wiiich underpin the 
strnrtiire of knowledge. 

15. Necessary Criteria Specific lo Open Classrooms . 

1. The nlmosjyhere is jycrmcated xoith on of)enncss, an axvnrencss, a\d a re- 
sjjcct (oxtuirds 

(a) the whole range of individnal difi'crcnfcs, 

(b) the integration .md interaction of ;5;c cognitive and affective domains 
of liiiniau functioning* 

(c) the recognition of feelings, 

(d) divergent ideas, 

(e) cnors ami ambiguity. 
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This crucial altitude of openness results in a rcalncss and an lioucbty of each 
individual with himself and with others. It i)resuj)i>o!,es i!ie ability to cxpeneuce 
and become aware of.all of one's feelings so that one can react according, to die 
reality of the situation rather than defensively hiding hehind preconceived vole 
eKjXictations regarding the ^vay a teacher **.should" react or aboiu what a child 
"should" say. True openness to feelings and individual difTerences allows the 
teacher, to respond to each individual and his needs in a manner appropriate to 
the ongoing U)namics of die situation. As a result, thobe students who arc not 
yet ready to njake choices and initiate and direct Hioir own iearnhig are pro- 
vide.d with the direction, structure, and guidance necessary to foster their growth 
towards independence and responsibility. 

2. The teacher is a facilitator of learning, a catalyst who is: 

(a) , a resource |Krson rather than an authority figure, helping individuals 

find ways of answering their questions and asking questions which 
•stirnulale thcNStudent's interest and pursuit, of, competence; 

(b) a provisioner of the educational environment, providing a wide vari- 
ety pf jearnihg activities and materials from which the students may 
choose and which may be used in divergent as well as convergent 
directions; 

(c) an empatlietic gindcr encouraging variations in the learner's behavior 
and between learners, reflective of an awareness of and responsiveness 
to the learner's frame of: reference; 

.(d) an active experimenter and percnniariearher in his own right. 

3. \yith the teacher's guidance, opportunities are provided for students to 
Cosumc respomibilify and draw on their own resources for initiating, choosing, 
directing, and evaluating^ their own learning. On the basis of information 
gleaned from observing die transactions an individual makes M'i thin the learn- 
ing environment, experiences are planned to capitalize on the needs and readi- 
ness of each individual to assume responsibility and movd towards self-direction 
and an expansion of interests and skills. Emphasis is on cooperation and self- 
evaluation rather than on competition and externally-imposed judgment. 

4. Learning occurs because it is personally v\caningful to the individual 
rather than because it is dictated by some outside authority. Learning is mean- 
ingful when it touches on vital concerns of the individual, when it iin-olves die 
wholeness of the individual — integrating the affective and cognitive components 
—when it meets an individuars needs as a human being for self-esteem, ac- 
ceptance, and realizing his potential, and when it promotes constructive trans- 
actions with the world around him— resulting in a sense of purposefiiliiess and 
involvement. 

It is these criteria, which M-hcn added to those in the first category and sup- 
ported by those in the third, that are required to produce an open classroom. 

C. Characteristics of Open Classrooms Derived From and Supportive of the 
Essential Criteria 

1. Learning topics are intcrdisciplinaiy and integrated. Tew boundaries exist 
between subject matter areas. 

2. The Intrning nivironmrnt is rich and varied. Materials and e.Kperience<; 
are added or changed to meet the students* needs for stimulation and clhillerige. 

3. There is a minimal mnount of scheduling and a fle\ibilit\ in the daw 
I-argc segments of time are available so that learning activities may be pursued 
until they are completed to the learner's satisfaction. . 

1 There is an openness in the spatial arrangement of the learning environ- 
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ment, allowing freedom of movement from one learning area to another as well 
as beyond the classroom. The total environment is a source of learning. 

It is the characteristics in this last category which, when found in the ab- 
sence of those in the first two categories, reveals a classroom with the 
trappings of an open classroom, but without the essence of openness, yield- 
ing a false positive. 



Differentiating Termhiology 

In addition to specifying the criteria 
for an open classroom, it is also impor- 
tant to differentiate the terni "open 
classroom" from other labels which have 
sometimes been spuriously used to refer 
to openness, e.g., "integrated day," "in- 
formal education," "unstructured class- 
room." 

The "integrated day," or "integrated 
curriculum" usually refers to situations 
where topics for learning are not divided 
into the usual , subject matter categories 
of reading, spelling, arithmetic, science, 
art, etc., nor studied at particular times 
during the day. Instead, learning cuts 
across all these categories. For example, 
children may become interested in 
studying about marine life. They read 
about the varieties and habits of fish, 
measure and compare the relative sizes 
of fish or construct scale modrls, investi- 
gate the ecology or evolution of a partic- 
ular species, and write and illustrate re- 
ports about what they have discovered. 
Most open classrooms, especially at the 
elementary level, include an integrated 
curriculum and day; but classrooms with 
integrated curricula are not necessarily 
open. It is possible to have a fine teacher- 
directed classroom based on this type of 
integrated approach. 

"Informal education" has been used to 
describe those situations where an at- 
tempt has been made to move away from 
the ligiditics of a fixed time schedule, 
formally prescribed curricula, and tradi- 
tional hierarchical role relationships. In- 
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formal classrooms vary as to the degree 
and areas in which a loosening of 
procedures has-occiirred. As is the case 
with classrooms based on an integrated 
curriculum, there is an overlap between 
the characteristics of informal education 
and open education, since open class- 
rooms are usually characterized by in- 
formality. That is, on a continiium from 
formal to informal, open classrooms 
would be placed towards the informal 
end. However, hot all informal class- 
rooms meet all the criteria for openness. 
Thus, neither ah informal classroom nor 
an integrated* curriculum are synony-* 
mous with an open classroom. 

A related confusion surrounding the 
concept of the open classroom concerns 
structure. There are at least two dimen- 
sions to the structure of a classroom. 
First, many aspects of the classroom, such 
as relationships, curriculum, time sched- 
ule, arrangement of space and' equip- 
ment, can be placed along a continuum 
progressing from unstructured disorgani- 
zation to rigid structure. In addition to 
this, a second dimension of structure 
along which the components of the 
learning environment can be analyzed is 
the visibility of the structure. In other 
words, it is also possible to evaluate the 
case with which. aspects of the clas^^rooni 
structure can be detected by the lay 
observer. : 

Although the interpersonal relation- 
ships in an open classroom may lack 
structure— at least of a hierarchical 
nature— other aspects, such as time 
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Iniiiicdiati* Mituiii\e*in)u)Cinutivc e\presMon 
lli^toi) of sclt-diicciivc hehavior, 
MoM^aiion to evlablish oun giuU and procedures 
Kc.tdinc\\ Mr dcNire tor intcrperHinal transactions 
KiioMit attitude lo^&.ird otiivrx 

St> U* o! M»iial inicraiiion. c>j:,. coupi'fatne. withdrawn, volatile 
\w:iic;ic\K i»f KUiial Nircii{!th\ and wcakncwes 
Imnicdutc c\pii'\\Mtn ot* fvcliujt or fantasy 
iiiiiricdijlc ctiititionai-attiludinal need 
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492 Westside Drive 
Rochester, NY 14624 
April 17, 1974 



Deax Sir: 

I am a Graduate Student pursiiing the Masters Degree in Industrial 
Arts. My topic is as follows: INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE OPEN EDUCATION 
SETTING, An Analysis of the Rationale of Open Education and its 
Implications for the Field of industrial Arts. 

I do have nuraerpus sources of infomation on this topic, but it 
was suggestec* .by the Education Department of Albany, New York that I 
contact you in this regard. 

I am specifically interested in knowing more about, first, the 
railosophical and Psychological fovindations of Open Education, and 
secondaly, how this could be applied to the Elementary, Junior, and/or 
Senior High School in general — not just Industrial Arts. 

Any information you could send me, or direct me to, will be greatly 
appreciated. 



Sincerely, 
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CHARLES E. SILBERMAN 



lOO EAST 85 STREET 



NEW YORK. N, Y. IOQ2e 



January 31, 1972 



Mr. James J, Donald 
1420 Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York 14606 



Dear Mr. Donald: 



Thank you for your recent letter to Mr. Silberman. 

To aid you in your analysis of the rationale 
of open education, Mr. Silberman suggests that you 
read his book, CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOM, and also 
Lillian Weber's book, THE ENGLISH INFANT SCHOOL 
AND INFORMAL EDUCATION. These should give you a 
substantial background. 

Hope this is of some help. 
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DR. DARWIN a CARLSON 
SuptHnteridint 



LEO G.CHAPDELAINE 

Principal 

BARBARA LYNCH 
Assistant Principal 



February 8, 1972 



Mr« James J. Donald 
lli20 Spencerport Road 
Rocheatcr, New Yoxk II46O6 



Dear Mr* Donald* 

The best bibliography that I have found is: 
British Prinaiy Mucationj 
An Annotated Bibliography 
Cooipiled by Lupy A* Haskell 

lou can procure it from: 

Educational Resources Informational Center 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
805 West Pennqrlvania 
Urbana^ Illinois 6I86I 

To imderst«id the philosophical and psychological foundations 
cf open education (as practiced in British Primary Schools as 
distinguited from "free schools^) you will have to read the works of 

Piaget ^ greatly influenced the movement - theories of how 
children learn 

Montessdrl emphasis on iinportance of environment and need 
for children to learn through senses 

Froebel, «> the importance of play as a means of learning 

I would also recommend anything written by Featherstonet His 
articles in the New Republic are classic in temt7 of understandlihg 
the movement* 

A recent article by Roland Barth in the October 1971 issue of 
Phil Delta Kappan lists the basic assuirptions of open education* 
This may be helpful to you* 

Enclosed is a bibliography I compiled for vsy teachers* It is 
very limited but it does provide a starting point* 



Kind regards^ 




Barbara Lynch 
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BOARD OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



CECIL S. MAPCS 
,$up«riAftfitftfit aiMl Extaifiv« Offictr 

ROY H. MCUCHNER 
Adm:n)t»raf ivt AstUfant 

MRS. VtOLIT S. lORSH 
Citric 

CEORCS LUNDIN 
Tr«9svrtr (R,D., VaUtit ) 

MRS. VIRGINIA M. RENNER« Auditor 



SOLE SUPERVISORY DISTRICT* COLUMBIA COUNTY 
32 MAIN STREET, CHATHAM, N.Y. 12037 
PHONE: (Sll) m 7$n 



KENNETH D. FLEISCHER' 
Frtsld«nt (R.D., Vatattt) 

, EARL I. GROAT 
Victt-Presidtnt (StuyvtMnf Falls) 

JOSEPH R. KURZYNA (R.D.. EllUVillt) 

O. CLAY NORTH (Klnd«rhoolc) 
ARTHUR E. RORABACIC« JR. (Chatham) 
J. WARREN VAN DEUSEN (Hudson) 
IRMA M. WALDO« M.D. (HillsdalO) 



February 1, 1972 



nr# JaiTiGS J, Donald 
1420 Sponcerport Road 
Rochester, New Yor): 14606 

Dear Mr, Donald: 



Thank you for your letter of January 24th requesting my philosophical 
cUid psychological beliefs concerning Open Education ^ 

I have enclosed, for your reference a paper I composed when I bccaiae 
aware of the growing interest and experimentation in open education. Also, 
enclosed, is a packet of materials I have found to be of help in developing 
such programs. 

To aid others in this respect, I v;ould appreciate any materials you 
have found particularly helpful in your endeavors. 

Should you need additional material, please feel free to continue your 
contacts with this office and/or the New Yorl: State Education Department, 

I personally appreciate your efforts in this area,. 

Sincerely yours. 



RIir;/emb 
Enc, 

c,c, Robert H, Johnstone 
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EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



Feliruary 1, 1972' 



Mr. James J. Donald 
1420 Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York 14606 

Dear Mr. Donald: 

In answer to your letter of January 24, 1972, I am 
enclosing some materials which describes the philosophy and 
practices of our approach to the education of young children. 

I hope these papers will be of help to you in your work. 




Sincerely yours, 



GEH:dg 
Enc. 



George ^. Hein 

Director 

Open Education 

Follow Through Project 
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oi^ CHAprx aiRhCT I wrwror^. massachugetis oinoo ! loni 969-7ioo 



Daniel L. Duke 
^ Seward Street 
Albany, New York 12203 
February l^i-, 1972 



Dear Jim, 

Dr. Leese, Ch airman of the Department of Curricultmi 
;and Instruction, forwarded your mimeograxjhed letter on 
open education and industrial arts to me. Together vrfLth 
several others in the Department, I am viorkinfj on the Open 
Schools Task Group. Among other things, we have investi- 
gated the criteria of an open school, surveyed the literature 
on the subject, and ulahned a conference for Kay (you may 
be interested in attendingi). I would be haxjxjy to answer 
STjecific questions you might have, either in xjerson, by 
phone, or mail. I am unable to synthesize all of our work 
in a letter, hov.'ever. 

I have included a copy of criteria befitting an open 
school on the British model. Please do not ouote this 
sheet, since it Is subject to revision. I feel it might 
prove of use in any event and it might lead you to ottier 
conclusions germane to youcJl asters thesis. In additio n. 
^-f--you_have_no t looked^^t VA Bibliography of Open Education 'N 
/ by Roland Barth and Charles Rath bone, do so. It can be J 
y obtained for $1.25 from Advisory for Open Education. 90 
V Sherman street, Cambridge, Mass. 023ii^ O.^^ Also . the Ford 
Foundation has recently nublish^ri -iKamphi of o describing 
various aspects of open education. Though short and 
sketchy, these might prove beneficial. As of yet, I know 
of no attempt to relate open education to industrial arts. 
It sounds like a most wrthy pursuit, however, and I hope 
you keep me inforaed on your progress. We are trying to 
maintain accurate references on all v:ork being done in 
this area. Other people to contact include the New School 
for Behavioral Studies in Education at the University of 
Morth Dakota and Educational Development Cpnter in Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Good luck on your endeavors. 



Sincerely, 




Daniel L. Duke 
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Dirfcior 



VASSAR COLLEC15 

P0UCHKEEP5IE«NEW YORK 12601 
Office of ih9 Dean 




February 4, 1972 



70 : ^* James J. Donald 



From: 



Dr. Josephine Palmer 



Concerning: Information on Open Education 

I am sorry but I cannot supply you with the information you 
have requested due to a heavy teaching schedule and other college 
and coniaunity responsibilities* 

There are many current articles and excellent bibliographies 
now available so I suggest you maXe use of these and carjry on you 
own research study in this field. 

You may wish to send for the following: ♦' British Primary 
Education" an annotated bibliography compiled by Lucy A. Haskill- 
July 1971* This may be obtained from: 



Education Resource Center 
Clearing House on Early Childhood Education 
805 West Pennsylvania 
Urbana^ Illinois 61801 
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"A COOPERATIVE EFFORT SERVING SUFFOLK EDUCATION" 



February 4, 1972 



Mr* James J. Donald 
1420 Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York 14605 

Dear Mr* ^Donald: 

Jii.^responss to your letter of January 24, it is suggested that you refer to the 
bibliography and footnotes contained in Crises in the Classroom , by Charles Silverman* 
This volume should lead you to other appropriate resources. For information on appli- 
cation in the elementary and junior high school, it is suggested that you write to 
Mr. Barry Kane at the Middle Glenn Elementary School, New York. He is the principal 
of that school. In addition, you might like to write to Dr. Vincent Rogers at the 
University of Connecticut , Storres, Connecticut and Joe Randazo of the Harttord, 
Connecticut Public Schools., For information on the senior high school, it is suggested 
that you contact Bill Russel, High School Principal in Port Washington, Long Island. 

I hope this Information proves to be ot value to you . 



Sincerely, 




Fred Bockian 
Director for Inservice .Education 



FB/dbt 
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BERNARD. F.. HAAKE 

.-7' ASSISTANT XOMMISS!pNC:t rOR 
INSTflUCTIONAL SCR VICES 

(acNCRAL coucation/ 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
WILLIAM E;. YOUNG, DIRECTOR 

BUREAU OF 
ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM DEVI-LOeMENT 
ROBERT A. ^JOHNSTONE, CHIEF 

SIC. 474.5^82: ' : 

AisoaATES 

DOROTHY^M. FOLEY ANN W. LAMKINS " 

VIRGINIA L. HURST PETER A.rMARTINf 

HOWARD O. YATES. 

afS: ^474'.3e»3. 



July 21,. 1971 



Mr. dames J. Donald 
1420 Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York 14606 



Dear Mr. Donald: 



Your letter addressed to. the Commissioner of Education has been re- 
ferred to this office for reply. 

Under separate cover we are sending you the following materials: 

Redesign ; Characteristics of the NSE 

Adapt or Adopt? ' 

' Open EBucation : What, It Wl 

Open Education : TFs P'hTlosophy . . . 

Information and PTanning Kit for Open Education 

We hope you find these materials helpful. 

Cordially yours. 



Robert H. uohnstone. Chairman 
Task Force on Open Education 



RHJ:fs 
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ItOBCRT S. SECKCNDORP 
L ASStSTANT .COMMrssiONCR JFOK- 
' dcCuVATfONA C aCOU CATION 



DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTION. 
ROBERT H. BIELEFELD, DIRECTOR 

BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
ARTHUR.J. DUDLEY, CHIcr 

99 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
ALBANY, NEW. YORK \Z2\6 

Sit: 474*t023^ 



November 9, 1971 



Mr. Jaffies" Donald 
1420 Spencefport Road 
Roches t:er> New York 14606 

Dear Mr. Donald: 

Yoiir letter to Commissioner Nyquist has been referred to me. 

Your inquiry about open education certainly is timely becausV 
of the emphasis that the Commissioner has given it in some of his 
recent addresses and vnritings. One of the most succinct reviews 
.appeared in the November 197r issue of the Education Digest; In 
the belief that this summary would be of interest to ypu I have 
enclosed a Xerox cppy.- 

As a. concept, open education has not emerged as an '^instant 
program" so 1 cannot direct you to specific schools that have 
committed themselves in this direction. As an educational thrust 
1 am sure that it will be picked up by administrators. 

1, however, would direct you to three diverse school systems 
which have industrial arts programs that exemplify facets of the 
open education approach. In each of these the industrial arts 
department is forward looking in its approach to child development 
and learning. First 1 would .commend you to the Greece Central 
School District where Mr. James Gopd is the director of the program. 
Second 1 would refer you to Mr. Robert Handy of Norwich where an 
open facility produces some unique teacher-pupil relationships 
which, are the essence of open educatipn. The third school district 
would be S^;osset where Mr. Michael Hacker is the chairman. If you 
were to request an appointment to viisit these centers while in 
action, 1 am sure you would observe some interesting practices. 
At this point in time I do not believe you will find it possible 
for people to furnish you with prescriptive responses or curricular 
materials that will answer your queries. 
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Mr. James J, Donald 



November 9, 1971 



In conclusion 1 would commend you to reading the implications 
that are listed at the conclusion of the enclosed article on 
The Concept of Open Education by Commissioner Nyquist, 



Sincerel 




ArthO 



Enc* 
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BEDFORD PUBUG SCHOOLS 

THE rOX lANE CAMPUS, K O* lOX 180, MOUNT KISCO, NEW YOtK 10549 
ATM Cedt 914: 666*4731 

CHESTER L TOWNE 

ANTHONY C SAftELU Dirtctor of Ptncmntl 

Swpf iwt u dnt of Sdieols ond El«fn«nfory, Educotloti < 

February 17, 1972: 



Mr* Janes J> Donald 
lli20^ Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York lh606 

pear Mr* Donald: 

Enclosed are some bibliographies on 0PM EDUCATIOIT 
and BRITISH PRDlARr EDUCATION * There are some duplications . 
I hope you will find then helpful for your studies and job. 



Sincerely, 

OWHtMRM Olivia W. Hill(Hrs*) 

Eliclosures Elementary ppordinator 
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international Center for 
Educational Development 

16161 Ventura Boulevard 
Encino, California 91316 
Phone (213) 986-3171 



February 1, 1972 



Mr. James J. Donald 
1420 Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York 14606 

Dear Mr. Donald: 

I am enclosing several materials covering the basic 
philosophy of the open classroom. I hope you find 
the enclosed bibliography helpful. 

If I can be of further assistance to you, please feel 
free to ask. 




Douglas J.^Uale 
Consultant 



DJD:mn 



Ends. 
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>WV1S0RY SERVICES* OPEN CORRIDOR REORGANIZATION 



Now Yodc Public Schools 



Jjftm Wtbor, Dmdor 



Qtf Collto* ^ Htw York 
ia^»p«r Kan 214 

.135Hi StTMt and Convtnt Avafw# 



rW York, N.Y* 10031 



212-92^7317 



March 1, 1972 



> James J* UcBonald 
Il|20 Spencerport Hoad 
Bochester, ITev York 11^606 




V, 



uSear Jaz&es J* KcDonald: 

Professor Weber asked me to let you know that she thinks you dissertation topic 
is a particularly interesting one-* She works in elementary education and is pursuing the 
.application of Industrial -Arts work in. the education of young children in the Open 
Cpzxidor Schools here in New Tork# 

Mps# Weber would suggest that you get in touch with l&s* Robert A* Low, the Director 
of "School-Business Partnerships", a special project of the Public Education Association* 
Hex address is 20 Vest l;Oth Street, Hew York, IJ.Y. 10018* This group is doing work in 
MhaA mi^t be termed "applied industrial arts" on a secondary level* 

Be the "Philosophical and Psychological foundations of Open Education", I am enclosing 
several bibliographies* Professor Weber has indicated the titles she thinks mi(^t be of 
most interest to you* In awldition, I am sending a sheet describing her book, which deals 
-with both the practical and the theoretical aspects pf informal education* 

We hope that this information will be of use to you* Good luck with your work! 



• Sincerely, 



>Robin Walker 

^Secretary to Professor Weber 




STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT ALBANY 

1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y, 12203 

Department of Curriciilum & Instruction 



Mr* James J* Donald 
IU20 Spencerport Road 
Rochester, New York, II4606 

Dear Mr» Donald: 

!• As you probably know from your reading, there is little in industrial 
arts in the open education area# Indeed, there is very little indeed concerning 
the higher grades. 

2. If you have not already done so, you must visit the open school at 
Little Falls* Contact Mr. Charles A. Ebetino, superintendent of schools. 
Little Falls Central School District, 770 East Main Street, Little #alls. 
New York, 13365, telephone 3l5 823 lii70. 

3* The best philosophical and Dsychological foundations statement for 
open education is by Sherman* I shall include the reference at the end of 
this letter* Another excellent conceptualization is by Educational Testing 
Service* I shall include it also* The most exhaustive and annotated 
bibliography is: A Bibliography of Ooen Education by Rciarid-Barth and Charles 
Rathbone (Newton, Mass*: Educational Development Center, Inc*, 55 Chapel 
Street, 02l60)* 

If you 'are in the Albany area, please feel free to stop by for a 
chat about your progress* My telephone numbei* is 5l8 k39 8233» It is best 
to call a few days in advance and leave your number as I am sdldom on cam- 
pus* 

Cordially, 
Donald A* Ifyers 

. - ^yx^ Associate Professor 

Vivian Sherman, Two Contrasting Educational Models: Applications and 
Policy jjTDlications (Menlo Park, California, 1970)* Include also, liiducational 
policy Research Center, Research Memorandum EPRC-67I47-9, Contract OEC-1-70- 
071013-1427!** Free, but use university stationery* 

•jHfAnne M* Bussis and Edward A* Chittenden, Analysis of an Approach to 
Open Education (Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Testing Serf ice, 1970)* 
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Change is a constant reality of living faced 
by both individucds and institutions, and its 
acceleration is one of the most critical prob 
lems facing technological man. In the long 
xun, Alternative "O" (openness) must prove 
more practical than idyllic. Survival r:jay re 
quire greater openness than man has known 
throughout his history. 

Vivian S. Sherman 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
THE OPEN EDUCATION SETTING 

An Analysis of the Rationale of Open Education 
and its Implications for Industrial Arts 

JAMES J. DONALD, B.S. ' , 

State University College at Oswego, 1974' 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to develop a basis for the in4)leinen- 
tatipn of Industrial Arts Laboratory, activities which rest on the nature 
of the growth and development of the individual and on how his nature 
gives clarification, definition, and meaning to the objects and events 
he experiences in his environment. 

METHODS, PROCEDURES, AND TREATMENT OF DATA 

The roetb.od of this resecurch paper was descriptive in naturr The 
study examined' and evaluated present available literature regarding the 
child development theory of Jean Piaget and the principles and practices 
of Open Education* The literature was then analyzed and characteristics 
of the^ learner, the facilitator, and the environment were subsequently 
deduced from this analysis. 

The procedure used in this investigation was as follows: an 
introduction and a statement of Uie problem were presented in Chapter I, 
a ^review of the literature regarding the topic was compiled in Chapter 
II, an analysis of the literature was presented in Chapter III, a 
synthesis of the problem developed in Chapter IV, and in Chapter V the 



c 



conclusions and reconmvendations were given. 

The material was collected and organized in such a way that the 
reader could secure information about and characteristics of the learn- 
er, the facilitator, and the environment within the context of an Open 
Education setting. This information could be used to assist the reader 
in iitplementing Industrial Arts Laboratoary activities on the basis of 
how human beings grow and develop--leam. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

So much of education today is based on transmitting a body of 
knowledge from the teacher to the student. Filling the student's world 
with facts and information which he is expected to memorize, and sub- 
sequently reiterate back to the teacher, is the cycle through which all 
students must pass. They are all locked together because of the pro- 
cedures of the teacher, the narrowness of the content, the lack of 
direct physical experience with the information, and the rigidity of the 
learning environment. The individual is a member of a group who is being 
taught refrain from being an individual, looking to other persons and 
authority figures for their own personal direction, and surrendering 
their own curiosity and spontaneity to the wishes and direction of others. 
The individual, in both subtle and direct ways, is being turned away 
from himself. He is being turned away from his own personal capacity 
and desire to explore^ and discover on his own, ayay from the self-purpose 
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iind the self-direction he needs to be able to truly select and develop 
a personal approach which gives meaning and impetus to his own life. 

Through analysis and synthesis of the literature on the child 
development theory of Jean Piaget and the literature describing the 
practices and principles of Open Education it was seen that the viscious 
cycle of repressing the human desires and needs of the learner can be 
transformed into a living / growing, spontaneous, joyful, and ever-ex- 
panding cycle of self-direction, self-revelation, and self-definition« 
Through the openness of this style of education the learner is allowed 
and encouraged to follow his own direction of interests in learning 
about himself and his environment* He is supported by the facilitator 
in his efforts to find his own purpose of direction, to take action from 
this basis and thus to explore and discover the cuiimate cind: inanimate 
contents of his environment. Knowledge and understanding of his world is 
considered a truly personal thing and can only be intrinsically under- 
stood through self-evaluation and self-discovery. Through the re- 
evaiuation and re-definition of the three basic elements of/ education-- 
the learner, the facilitator, and the environment— a more natural and 
integrated growth and development of the learner can thus be established. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of analyzing and synthesizing the literature regarding 
Jean Piaget* s theory of child development and the principles and prac- 



4 

tices of Open Education the following conclasions have been formulated^ 
These conclusions have been divided into four aireas: conclusions con- 
cerning the central theme of open education, plus conclusions pertaining 
to the learner, the facilitator, and the environment in the Open Educa- 
tion setting* 

The central theme of Open Education is one of process where both 
the learner and the facilitator participate together in the active, 
dynamic endeavor of learning* Open Education, more than any other 
method of teaching, is an art. This process of education is purposely 
concerned with the growth and development and, roost significantly, the 
co-ordination of these human qualities within the learner himself. It 
is an art, for the learner depends on and actively uses all of his 
human qualities while learning. It is likewise an art for the 
facilitator, for it is he who is sensitive and responsive to his own 
human qualities plus the learner* s for the purpose of maximizing the 
learner's involvement in his personal learning. It was found that in 
thi »xt, the learner, the facilitator, and the environment had to 

be redefined. 

In the open education setting, the learner is seen as an individual 
who has an innate and active ability and potential to leam* He is a 
self-reliant and independent individual who makes significant decisions 
concerning the purpose, direction, and dynamic activity in which he be- 
comes involved. The learner, through active exploration and discovery 
on his part, learns of his own capacities and abilities as well as the 



diaracteristics of his external environment. He is, in effect, learn- 
ing how to learn, and how to nse new information which beconves available 
to him as he develops and expands his personal body of knowledge. The 
learrker is given varying tinie intervals to learn. He can work at his 
own pace and in his own style, and at the saxoe time he is being evaluat- 
ed through self-evaluation techniques and direct observation of the 
results of his active learning. He is viewed as a person who learns 
through his own inyplyement with his material environment as well as 
with his social, environment. 

The position of the facilitator in the educational setting has 
also changed. The facilitator sees the ieamer as a human being who 
purposely uses his unique physical, conceptual, and emotional qualities 
to pursue his personal knowledge. The facilitator, along with the 
learner, becomes an active member of the larger group of learners through 
mutual communication and experimentation with the learner's activity. 
The facilitator is constantly supporting an open, real, flexible, and 
genuine relationship between himself and the learner as well is between 
the learners themselves. Evaluation of the learner is through the- 
learner's self-evaluation and self-observation of his chosen activity 
in co-operation with the facilitator. 

The facilitator himself is a physically, conceptually, and emotion- 
ally strong individual, for it is he that is supporting and encouraging 
the development of these saxoe qualities within the learner. He is open 
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to new and varied information which, becomes i^art of the learning environ- 
inent. He accepts and responds to both correct and incorrect responses 
from the learner in order to help hj^m clarify his understanding of his 
activity. He also is not dependent on any pre-arranged lesson plans or 
time periods for learning activities. 

The open environment is considered to be the materials, machines, 
individuals, content, time, space, and the learner himself. The physical 
environment is bright, colorf\al, and safe for the learner to actively 
pursue his learning. It is not restricted by any arbitrary boundaries 
and is rich, with widely varying materials and machines. The content of 
the environment is interdisciplinary and integrated with adequate space 
for both individual storage of materials and proper storage and place- 
ment of materials and machines used by the total group. The physical 
environment as well as the element of time is flexible in order that 
they may be used most efficiently by the learner. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of this d'r^scriptive investigation the following re- 
commendations are presented. The initial recoiranendati'on will concern the 
central theme of Open Education. The remaining recommendations will be 
divided into three separate areas: recommendations for the learner,' 
recommendations for the facilitator, and recommendations for the environ- 
ri;ent. The recommendation concerning the central theme of Open Education 

4 

is contained in the following statement. 
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The central theme of Open Education is , process—em art. of 
releasing the learner* s conceptual, eihotiohal, and physical 
J>ptehtials which, when all are co-brciinating together, supply 
him with a personal and hplistic direction of interest, inquiary, 
and active investigation, into his own unique, internal and ex- 
ternal environment. 

The recommendations concerning the leaxrner follow in an itemized list. 

The indiistrial Arts Learner should hei 

1. Allowed and encouraged to pursue the materials and topics 
that are truly of interest to himi. 

2. Allowed cuid encouraged to make significant decisions concern- 
ing what he learns, the materials with which he learns, and 
the specific activity with which he becomes involved. 

3. Allowed and encouraged to exercise a personal self-reliant 
and independent behavior when he is pxirsuing his interests 
in the Industrial Arts Laboratory. 

4. Exposed to active concrete experience with knowledge before 
he can be escpected to understand a concept, a process, or a 
skill. 

5. Allowed and encouraged to be actively creative in his use of 
the materials, tools, machines, processes, and concepts 
which he personally discovers through learning. 

6. Allowed cUfid encouraged to use any and all information concern- 
ing his unique self and his unique activities in order tha+- 
he may expand and deepen his knowledge and tinderstanding 

of himself and his environment.. 

7. Allowed and encouraged to discover his own knowledge and 
^derstanding of -his social arid material environments and 
in txirn, use this new understanding to produce even moire 
knowledge and understanding in< order that he may learn 
the process involved in leaming^how to learn. 

8t Allowed and' encouraged* to become involved in active, 

concrete experiences so his knowledge and imderstandings 
of these unique-experiences will be of real, practical, ^ 
and productive valiae to, him. 
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9. Given little if any personal criticism or discouragement 
concerning his purposeful learning activities and 
behavior. 

10. Allowed and encouraged to take time to determine if his 
learning activity is based on his own purpose and his 
own initiated direction. 

11. Afforded flexible time in which he can pursue his own 
learning in his own style. 

12. Lear.hing if he exhibits the qualities of joy,, satisfaction, 
inquisitiveness, curiosity, and spontaneity within the 
context of his unique learning .activity. 

13. Evaluated by bptJi the facilitator and the learner himself, 
through direct observation of the learner's personally 
initiated activity and the results stemming from his 
activity. 

14. Allowed and ehcouraged to share his knowledge and under- 
standings of his social and material environment with 
other learners; 

The recommendations concerning the facilitator fpllow in an itemized 
list. The Industrial Arts Facilitator should: 

1. Be aware and responsive to the simultaneous growth and 
development of the learner's physical, conceptual, and 
emotional qualities and the learner's coordination of 
these qualities within his dynamic learning activities. 

2. Be aware and responsive to the xmique and separate 
physical,, emotional, and conceptual qualities of each 
distinct individual learner. , 

3. Trust and respect the individual learner's ability and 
potential to choose, initiate and actively puruse his 
own initiated learning activity. 

4. Communicate honestly and in an open-ended manner with 
the learner for the expressed purpose of assisting the 
learner in clarifying his feelings and thoughts concern- 
ing his own purpose and -direction of activity. 
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5. Communicate with the learner, verbally and through action, 
for the ea^ressed purpose of maximizing the learner's 
independent dynamic involvement with his own learning 
activity. 

6. Be an active experimentor taking a dynamic part in 
facilitating the learner's own learning through the 
process of creating and adapting ideas and materials 
together. 

7. Be, himself r one member of a group of learners and a 
learning member of that group. 

8. Support and encourage lecirner-to-leamer communication 
and relationships. 

9. Be actively involved in the learning activities of the 
learner primcirily on a one-to-one basis. 

10^ Employ co-operative learner-facilitator techniques of 
evaluation to assess the leaner* s success and progress 
in his physical, emotional, and conceptual growth and 

11. Feel quite secure, and have considerable belief and trust 
in his ability and potential to suppoxL the nvimerous and 
varied hiaman relationships which develop within the 
facilitator-learner interaction. 

12. Be aware of himself and his feelings- and be able to 
openly and honestly share his feelings within his 
direct personal relationships with the learner. 

13. Be aware of, accept, aiid respond to the varied and 
numerous emotions of the individual learner in a 
manner which is supportive of those emotions. 

14. Intervene, or refrain from intervening, in the learner* s 
. learning/ except in direct response to the verbally or 

physically expressed needs arid interests of the learner. 

15; Be cognitively open to new ideas and new information. 

16. Be concerned with and accept both correct and incorrect 
learner responses for the purpose of facilitating the 
learner's understanding and reasoning processes. 
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17. Not be dependent on predetermined lesson plans and fixed 
time schedules. 

The recorianendatipns concerning the Industrial Arts Environment 
follow in an itemized list. The Industrial Arts Environment should: 

1. Consist of materials, machines, individuals, content, 
time, space, and the- learner himself. 

2. Be bright, colorful, and safe for the Jearner to involve 
himself in his dynamic investigations. 

3. Not be restricted by any arbitraxY boundaries except 
those established by the learner himself. 

4. Be rich with widely varying materials and machines 
with which the learner interacts as he pursues his 
learning. 

5. Be interdisciplinary and integrated concerning the 
ieamer's scope smd range of active investigations. 

6. Have sufficient space for the storage and placement 
of the students' materials and projects. 

7. Have easy leamer-acess to the items he needs to 
further his learning activity. 

8. Be flexible in response to the exploratory and con- 
structive interests of the learner. 

9. Consist of flexible large and small blocks of time 
within which the learner can involve himself in self- 
initiated investigations. 

This writer feels it is essential that the Industrial Arts Facili- 
tator put the needs and interests of the human being in the forefront: 
of his thinking, feeling and action within the learning environment. 
For it follows from these recommendations that the facilitator's first 
responsibility in the learning environment is to foster a relationship 



with the learner which is open, alive, responsive, and spontaneous* He 
must focus upon human development and human relationships of human 
beings. By utilizing the activity within the Industrial Arts Laboratory 
the facilitator should promote the development of human skills along 
with, and most often before, he promotes the skill of technology ♦ It is 
only through the process of human development and human interaction that 
the Industrial Arts Learner will be able to assist in building a better 
and more understanding world, both socially and in a "nuts and bolts" 
manner. 



